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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 


‘“* The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
—ForEST AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 








No drink insures better health, and produces a 
more equable tone throughout the whole system, 
than the exclusive use of unadulterated water, 
nature’s gift, the only beverage to which all ani- 
mated creation instinctively resorts to quench the 
natural cravings of thirst. Dr. Elisha J. Lewis. 








PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THe Forest AND STREAM Offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 


(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to ForEsT AND 
SrrEAm’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as to the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. : 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
should be given, answering to the initials, the name of 
sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. 








THE CARE OF FIELD DOGS. 


One’s dog contributes much to the success of a day’s 
sport afield, and much more to its enjoyment. Without 
the dog, the sportsman finds but little to shoot, even 
where game is plentiful; and the sport further is then 
divested of its chief charm. In his swift stride, the dog 
in a day covers miles of field and fen, brush and brake, 
hill and vale, giving a touch of life to the scene in his 
efforts to seek game, and thereby to serve his master. 
His keen nose, ever alert for a scent of the quarry, de- 
tects its presence however cunningly it may be con- 
cealed, and in his canine manner he rejoices when able 
to inform his master of its whereabouts; and he enters 
with as much zest in the efforts to capture as if it were 
a matter in which he was chief instead of subordinate. 
The game being killed, he retrieves it from brush or 
briar, mud or water, with as much patient industry and 
enthusiasm .as if he were on the neatest lawn. For a 
day of the hardest toil, his heart beats in delighted 
response to a word of praise or a pat of approval, and in 
this his reward is amply found. 

* At the end of the day, the good dog would fight for 


his master if need were, although he has had much 
the most laborious part of the sport for his share, for to 
him has fallen all the labors of seeking or pursuing. No 
selfish ambition nor hope of reward impels him in the 
role of companion, servant and defender. He serves his 
master because he loves him and enjoys the sport. 

His master may walk homeward at the end of the day 
with heavy steps, yet the dog may be still more weary. 
Pleasant pictures of the dog galloping across great 
fields, or swiftly seeking in nooks and corners, or stand- 
ing spiritedly on beautiful points, fill the shooter’s mind, 
yet rarely does he think that the godéd dog has a stomach 
that needs good food after such labors, and bones that 
need a good bed in a good, warm, comfortable place 
for their comfort and recuperation. The nerves and 
Stomach of the dog have their needs when he is making 
pretty pictures in beautiful landscapes, and if he could 
talk or write he would describe his enjoyment of a good 
meal at the end of the day as feelingly as does his master. 
Yet many a good sportsman, from pure thoughtless- 
ness maybe, sits by a comfortable fire in the evening 
toasting his shins, and contemplating happily the incidents 
of the day’s sport, while his poor dog lies shivering on 
the door step, with a stomach filled with scraps of any 
food that was left over, and fed to him perhaps by a hand 
other than that of his master. 

Be considerate of the dog that has worked for you at 
his best, be that work good or ill. In his way he 
has done his best according to his light. It requires but 
little effort to make a dog comfortable. All he needs 
is enough good food, a dry, comfortable place to sleep 
in, and his coat and feet kept clean, dry and free from 
mud and burrs. 

As to the food, it is an easy matter to take a supply 
of dog cakes when one goes on a hunt away from home. 
The local butcher shop will afford a supplementary sup- 
ply of food, for dogs when at work should have an 
abundance of animal food. Put no faith in table scraps 
for your dog at work. Consider him as a companion 
to be provided for by forethought, not by chance. If 
circumstances should so combine that the dog’s food 
is not available, divide your own meal with him. 

The most flagrant ingratitude against the dog is in the 
neglect of his sleeping quarters. Sportsmen who feed 
their dogs well are many times thoughtless as to whether 
the dogs are comfortably housed or not. In warm 
weather a dog needs no attention in respect to sleeping 
quarters. In. stormy or cold weather he requires 
shelter and comfort quite as much as does his master. 
It is an easy matter to provide a comfortable place for 
him to sleep in. If in a prairie country, there is always 
an abundance of hay for bedding. An old log stable, with 
cracks in it which the dog can jump through is not 
proper shelter. Old boards and sticks can be placed 
inside after the manner of a lean-to, and all well covered 
with hay on the outside, and plenty of hay for bedding 
on the inside, will be as comfortable quarters ‘as any dog 
would desire.. If there is no stable or corn crib or suit- 
able building for the dog, drive some stakes in the 
ground after the manner of a tepee, and cover them with 
three or four feet of hay; if there be neither hay nor 
stakes, take the dog in the house. If, at the end of the 
day, he is wet, let him dry out thoroughly before the 
fire; and if his coat is full of burrs, a good comb and a 
few minutes’ effort will remove them. The feet particu- 
larly should be freed from mud or burrs, special atten- 
tion being given to the toes Thus cared for, a field 
dog will work with more spirit, prove a better compan- 
ion, and live a longer and more useful life. 








SNAP SHITS. 


The author of the story of a cruise down the Wisconsin, 
of which the first chapter is printed to-day, sent with his 
manuscript a deprecatory note suggesting that his were 
not the remarkable experiences and exciting adventures 
which are supposed to furnish material for the most en- 
tertaining literature of the field. But such supposition 
is well founded in part only. Most of us do relish in 
our reading a certain proportion of the lively element 
of thrilling situations, hazardous exploits and hairbreadth 
*scapes; but since our lives are for the most part made up 
of less enlivening and more commonplace incig ¥s, and 
even our pleasures are more likely to be placid than 
wildly exciting, we are quite apt to be pleased with a 


tale which reflects experience answering to our own, or 
of the class we may compass. We enjoy the common 
incidents if they be not commonplace; and simple hap- 
penings, if only they be not trivial. 





Indeed their simplicity is one of the qualities which 
give abiding charm and compensation to the sports of 
rod and gun. Angling was the contemplative man’s 
recreation in Walton’s time, and such it is to-day. It 
takes us to the woods and the waters, reveals the 
curious ways of nature, and introduces us to the woods 
folk. The attractions of fishing may thus be simple 
in the extreme, but thousands of devotees testify to the 
satisfaction found in them. Were it otherwise, did our 
enjoyment of outdoor sport depend upon making long 
journeys to foreign parts, or going up and down the 
earth in quest of thrilling adventures, the opportunities 
now so generously open to all would sadly be restricted. 
In our home fields we may recognize and admire the 
familiar “primrose bv a river’s brim”; while but to a 
fortunate few is it given to pluck the orchid glowing in 
tropical forest or the edelweiss amid Alpine snows. 





We regret that in the printed report of the recent 
hunting casualty in the Adirondacks, upon which we 
commented last week, an implication should have been 
contained that the hunters were employing hounds for 
chasing deer, a practice forbidden by the law. It is due 
to Dr. Currier and to his son, whose lamented death 
was recorded, to say. that no hounds were used; both 
were too good sportsmen to violate the game law them- 
selves or to permit its violation by other¥ in their em- 
ploy. The alleged hounding was an imaginary detail 
invented by the daily press reporters; it had no basis in 
fact whatever. No more had most of the other imagin- 
ary particulars given by the newspapers, notably the sen- 
sational report printed by the New York Herald, with 
its insinuation that Dr. Currier himself might have fired 
the fatal shot, and its statements respecting his presence 
with the hunting party and his actions at the time. It 
is sufficient to say in absolute contradiction of all such 
accounts, whether they were direct statements or cruel 
and infamous insinuations, that at the time of the acci- 
dent Dr. Currier was not accompanying the hunting 
party, but was in camp a mile away. 





It is a great pity that the stray specimens of rare ani- 
mal life discovered here and there in unexpected quarters 
should not have immunity from pursuit by men with 
guns. There was that doe in Columbia county of this 
State, a district where the deer has long been extinct. 
A correspondent tells us in a note to-day how the 
creature was done to death in the excitement of the mo- 
ment by two men who chanced upon her. To have 
looked for anything else on their part might have been 
asking too much of human nature, for the unexpected 
apparition of the deer doubtless stirred every drop of 
their hunting blood, and the quick action which followed 
was as natural and as inevitable as is the sudden 
scramble of a troop of performing dogs when some one 
throws a sausage on the stage. 





' 


A fate as summary as that of the Columbia county 
doe befell the eagle discovered and killed by Walter 
Sumpter, of Valley Stream, Long Island, last week. 
The eagle is in this region a rare bird, so infrequently 
seen that the chance sight of one always adds interest 
to a landscape and commands admiration. Long Island 
is continually advertising its native attractions for city 
folks, and exhorting the people of the town to come out 
and enjoy the country at so much per week with special 
rates for the season. These same city folks pay. money 
to provide a menagerie in the Central Park, where they 
may go to gaze upon forlorn specimens of eagles in 
cages; and it is reasonable to assume that they would be 
gratified if, when they go down to Long Island, they 
could watch the majestic soarings of free eagles in the 
upper air. Yet Long Island views with astonishing com- 
placency the destruction of its few remaining eagles, and 
the local paper records Sumpter’s violation of the game 
law without a hint of protest. The Valley Stream eagle 
killing has been so publicly advertised that Chief Protec- 
tor Pond should find no difficulty in punishing its per- 


petrator. ae Mies mecca 
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Che Bportsman Tourist. 
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Climbing Blackfoot. 

Ir was midsummer. The ceremonies of the Medicine 
Lodge were over, and the camp was breaking up. 
Everywhere women were tearing down the lodges, pack- 
ing their possessions on horses’ backs or on the travois, 
and preparing to scatter out over the broad prairie to 
their different homes along the stream. A _ party of 
white men were just leaving the camp to make a little 
trip into the mountains. Among them were an artist, a 
photographer, a newspaper writer, two cow punchers, 
three hunters, two prospectors, an ethnologist and a 
naturalist. So there were three of us, and we had two 
pack horses, three saddle horses and Nancy Hanks 
colt—unattached. Two days’ travel brought us _ well 
up on the narrow trail that runs along the side of 
Goat Mountain, and the next day found us working 
our slow way among the down timber, brush and 
swamps that lie in the narrow valley of the St. Mary's 
River, above the head of the upper lake. . 

The winter of 1897-08 lad been very severe in north- 
ern Montana, and more snow had fallen in the moun- 
tains than for many years before. Spring had been 
late this year, and the snows had really scarcely begun 
to melt before summer, and now, in mid July, the 
streams were bank full and were rushing torrents. There 
is a tremendous momentum in a body of water 4ft. deep 
and rushing down hill as fast as it can go; and when we 
reached the river bank we did not need to look long at 
the north branch of the St. Mary’s River before deciding 
that we would seek for an easier crossing place than the 
usual ford. A year before Jack and I had thoughtlessly 
ridden into the stream about the first of June, when it 
was swollen, and with our horses had been violently 
thrown down, bumped on the bottom and soused about 
in the tumultuous waters, sometimes right side up and 
sometimes wrong, until at last we had drippingly crawled 
out on either shore and.counted up our bruises and the 
loss of axe, hat; overcoat, rifle, and other articles, which 


are usually considered essential to the comfort of a camp- 
ing excursion. 





This year, therefore, we two, who had been swept 
away the summer before, promptly shied off when we 
came to the water, and after a mile or more of difficult 
uphill travel found a crossing where we forded the 
stream with entire comfort, not even the little colt be- 
ing swept off his feet. A few hours later we reached the 
south branch of the river, and there found things quite 
different. A tall fir tree had been undermined by the 


rushing water, and had made a bridge across the stream 
over which one of the party crossed on foot, sounding 
the depth with a stick as he went. The stream proved 
to be from 4 to 6ft. deep, and while to swim the river 
would not have been difficult, this would have insured 
the wetting of our bedding and provisions, and more or 
less serious discomfort for the next two or three days. 
Turning off to the right, therefore, the right hand or 
northwestern bank of the stream was followed up until 
nightfall, when we camped-‘in the thick timber, tying 
up most of the horses, as there was but little for them 
to feed on, and there was danger that during the night 


they would wander off in search of grass and so be 
lost. 


By half-past ten the next morning, after an exhausting 
struggle: through huckleberry brush, alders, and down 
timber, during which the axe was continually in use, 
and a constant ascent of slopes that were almost ver- 
tical, we reached the edge of timber line and there pur- 
sued our way along over the snow fields along the 
mountain side by well-known trails to the old camp on 
one of the streams ‘which have their heads in the Black- 
foot glacier. 

It was not yet noon when we made camp, but the 
rest of the day was devoted to lounging about and re- 
covering from the fatigues of the morning. The flies and 
mosquitoes were as bad as they usually are in the moun- 
tains at this season of the year, and they paid unceasing 
attentions to us and our horses. The horses suffered 
especially, and smudges were built, into which they 
eagerly crowded. The insects were certainly a nuisance, 
but one who should visit this spot at the time when 
there were no flies would fail to see the wealth of alpine 
flowers spread out on the green meadows and among 
the white snow fields. To describe them all a botanist 
would have been needed, but they were certainly of all 
sorts, sizes, colors and degrees of beauty. Yellow per- 
haps predominated, in the dog tooth violets, some 
crocus-like flowers and a great columbine, but there 
were also reds and blues and purples, now carpeting the 
ground, and again piercing with their stalks the thin 
matgins of the retreating snowbanks, and blooming 
above them. F F 

At 6 o'clock tne next morning, Jack and I, armed with 
ice’ axes and a coil of rope, set out to see whether a 
way might >be found to the summit of the Blackfoot 
Mountain, which had long been the goal of all his hope 
to one at least of the party. 

Seven or eight years before this, I had taken up to 
the head of the St. Mary’s River the first party that had 
ever visited it, and a few years later had led thither a 
Government party. I had made a rough map of the 
region, and had named the principal peaks here, and for 
years it had been my special ambition to climb Mount 
Jackson and Mount Blackfoot, the two highest of them 
all. In the summer of 1897 Jack and I had made a 
quick run to the head of the river, and having been 
wonderfully fortunate in the matter of weather, had suc- 
ceeded after a hard day’s work in reaching the summit 
of Mourt Jackson, from which all the kingdoms seemed 
to lie spread out before us. 

The Blackfoot Mountain lies further back than Jack- 
son from the highest point in the valley to be reached by 
horses, and while we believed that its height was only 
about that of Mount Jackson, yet since it was partly 
hidden by a high shoulder of itself, over which only the 
main peak showed, and since to reach it the great Black- 
foot glacier must be crossed—an ice river which might 
present all sorts of difficulties and perhaps even force us 
to turn back—it seemed a much more desirable peak 


to conquer than had the nearer and really more impos- 
ing Mount Jackson. 

Thus we were about to attempt the ascent of the moun- 
tain of which we had often talked, Jack with the cheer- 
ful optimism which leads him to believe that -he will 
accomplish whatever he may undertake; I with much 
enthusiasm, but rather hopelessly, for I regarded suc- 
cess a8 something quite beyond either my deserts or my 
powers. However, we were now to make trial of the 
difficulties of the mountain and their overcoming. 

To men whose legs for a year past had only been ac- 
customed to gripping the flanks of a horse, the climb 





GUNSIGHT LAKE ANID PASS. 
Shoulder of Mt. Jackson on left, and of Fusillade on right. 


upward, among the dark firs, over the frozen snow 
banks, seemed long and tiresome. Yet before the up- 
per edge of the timber had been reached both Jack and 
I had got our “second wind,” and went along more 
easily. Now there rose before us a tall precipice, brok- 
en at intervals by deep and steep ravines, some of which 
were occupied by great banks of ice and snow, fingers 
of the retreating glacier, and others by huge piles of 
morainal drift, brought down by the ice river from the 
peaks above. 

Scrambling up one of these depressions, the more 
gradually sloping surface of the glacier a few hundred 
feet above was reached, and there, ascending a slight 
elevation, we began to study the great ice field before 
us in order to discover the easiest path to the peak of 
the Blackfoot Mountain, which just showed itself over a 





MT. JACKSON FROM GUNSIGHT LAKE, 


nearer shoulder. The shortest way seemed to be to the 
right, and either over a bare cliff which rose above 
the icé, or else around this cliff’s shoulder and then up 
the sag through which the main ice field flowed. This 
was the cut-off—the hypotenuse of a right angled tri- 
angle, and to follow it would save many steps. But at 
the foot of the bare cliff were abundant evidences that 
the ice was frequently breaking off from the field above, 
and between the climbers and the cliff the glacier seemed 
broken and contorted by many crevasses. Up the sag 
the path seemed smoother and safer, yet even here it could 
be seen that the face of the glacier was very steep, and 
that one or two long crevasses stretched out nearly or 
quite across it. Immediately before us, however, or 
nearly due-south, and distant perhaps three miles, rose 
a shoulder of rock, at first low, -but rising toward the 
west, over which, if it could be reached, there was good 
going in the direction of the main mountain peak; and 


_ to us as nothing. 


although to reach this and pass along it meant to fol- 
low the two sides of a right angled triangle, yet to push 
for the lower end of this shoulder seemed the better 
Peery. So we set out for the lowest point of this 
edge. 

or the next three or four hours we had monotonous 
but easy climbing over the gently-sloping surface of 
the glacier. _ The old snow upon its surface was soft 
enough to give good footing, but was not very slippery. 
Occasionally we were obliged to make a long detour 
to avoid an unexpected fissure in the ice, and some of 
these crevasses into which we carefully peered were 
awful in their depth, and in the coldness of their dry 
blue sides. The sky was absolutely cloudless, and the 
glare from the surface of the ice would have been pain- 
ful and dangerous to the eyes had we not both, before 
leaving camp that morning, thoroughly blackened our 
cheeks and noses with charcoal. We took the further 
precaution of tying handkerchiefs across our faces just 
below the eyes, so as to protect them from the blinding 
glare from the snow at our feet. This, to my mind, is 
a more effective and less troublesome protection to the 
eyes than the ordinary colored glasses which are com- 
monly worn for this purpose. 

We were plodding slowly along and were more than 

two-thirds way across the ice, when suddenly our move- 
ments were arrested by a shot, followed in quick succes- 
sion by two more, and then a pause and a fourth shot, 
and another much longer pause, and then a fifth. After 
that there was nothing. “Well,” said Jack, “that sounds 
to me as if something had jumped up in front of him 
and he had wounded it, and then finally killed it with the 
last shot.” 
_ Bes! said I, “to me it sounds as if something had 
jumped up in front of him, and -he had fired at it and 
missed it, and then it had gone out of sight and come 
in sight again long enough to give him one shot, and 
then disappeared and shown itself again, and he had 
shot at it a long way off and missed it. We'll see when 
we get back.” 


At length we reached the border of the glacier. and 


‘the rocks, pulled ourselves up, and took our way along 


the gentle ascent of the shoulder. Even as high up as 
this a little vegetation grew in the scanty soil; a bright 
green moss-like plant, like a round pincushion, dotted 
with delicate pink flowers, was very striking and beauti- 
ful. Here, before long, we came upon the fresh track 
of mountain sheep going in the direction we were pur- 
suing; but nothing living was seen. Almost at the 
crest of the shoulder we sat down and took a long 
rest, looking over the valley beneath us, seeing the green 
waters of the Upper Lake between the peaks of Little 

Chief and Almost a Dog, and seeing too to the south 
the valley of tributaries of the Flathead River, and 
the wooded slopes of many a tall mountain. Mount 
Stimson, to the east, no longer towered above us, as it 
had for the last two days. We were almost on a level 
with it. 

When the pipe was knocked out, we moved on to the 
very top of the shoulder, and then climbed down its 
southwestern face into a cavity between the rock and the 
glacier. Here the action of wind and sun had melted 
the ice back for 30 or 4oft. from the rock, making a 
cafion with vertical sides, in which we stood. The ice 
wall was 25ft. high and quite soft, and Jack promptly 
began to cut steps in it and to ascend. It seemed to me 
that it would have been less laborious and would have 
taken no longer to have walked 1ooyds. or so to. the 
right and then to have climbed up the more gentle as- 
cent which there presented itself; but before long we 
had both surmounted the ice wall and were again work- 
ing our way over the sloping snow field, which lay 
upon the main mountain. 

In the next half-mile lay perhaps the only dangerous 
part of the climb. Here the ice field fell away sharply, 
and we were working across it at right angles to the 
direction of its slope. For 1,500 or 2,000ft. below us this 
slope continued or grew steeper, and then there was an 
abrupt fall into a rocky couloir far below. If one had 
slipped on the traverse, he would have brought up in 
another state of existence. The rope now came into 
play, and tied together we made a progress which was 
still more slow and careful. One man usually had his 
ice axe firmly planted in the hard snow before the 
other moved. It was really a relief to reach the edge 
of the glacier, and to be treading once more on solid 
earth and stone, steeply sloping though it was. We 
threw ourselves down by a little rill which trickled from 
a_snow bank and rested there for a few moments. The 
view before us to the north and west was beginning 
to open out in a wonderful way. Mount Jackson, which 
we had climbed the year before, cut off a part of the 
outlook, but now we could look far down into Pinchot’s 
icy basin at the head of Harrison’s Creek, which looked 
like a little section of the Arctic region. Nothing was 
to be seen there save snow and ice, except. where now 
and then some dark rib of gray rock showed its shoul- 
der above the white of the snow field. From the steep 
sides of Jackson twenty small glaciers sent down their 
streams to swell the greater one that lay in the valley 
below. Mount Kainah, which from the camp towered so 
far into the blue sky, seemed now, as we looked down 
on it, only a valley. 

_ Starting on again, we toiled up the steep mountain 
side, now winding in and out among great rocks, again 
pulling ourselves up over tiny precipices. As we neared 
the summit, nothing was to be seen under foot or about 
us except these great masses of lichen-covered rocks. 
We scrambled up over the last of these, and when only 
a few feet below the comb, Jack, who was in advance, 
with a fine courtesy and a thoughtfulness that would be 
matched in few companions, stopped, turned to me and 
motioned me to go ahead. It was a touch of delicate 
generosity which gave an insight into my friend’s char- 
acter; for, as I have already suggested, to me it did mean 
a little something to place my foot first on the summit. 
As I thanked him for his consideration, Jack responded: 
“It’s easy to give up things that you don’t care any- 
thing for.” Half a dozen steps more brought us to the 
mountain’s crown,.and as we lightly hurried on to its 
very highest point, all the labors of the morning seemed 


As we stood upon the top, however, my heart was in 
my ‘mouth for a second or two, for there before me 


was a huge stone freshly turned over. Could it be that 
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other people had already been here, and had begun to 
build a monument on the summit? A second glance, 
however, served to show that the stone had been turned 
over by a bear in his search for mice. : 
After the first hasty survey of the country, we sat 
down and smoked and talked, and in a general way 
located all about us the different landmarks that we 
knew. There at our feet to the southeast was the 
Pumpelly Glacier, which we both had always believed 
ran down from the Blackfoot Glacier, but until now 
this had never been definitely ascertained. Mount Jack- 
son still cut off the view to the northwest, and Mount 
James that to the southwest, but in all the country near 


therea fresh hide pegged outonthegrass. Closer and clos- 
er we came, sometimes sliding down over the rough snow, 
and at length, when almost in camp, there, on the snow 
bank, close-to the tent, was seen the hide of a harmless 
little porcupine; this, it was learned, was the game which 
had called forth the fusillade of the morning. 

The next day was: as bright and balmy as its pre- 
decessor had been. Jack and I moved the horses from 
the place where they had gnawed down the scanty feed 
over to a bare spot among the snowbanks on the slope 
of Mount Jackson, where, if there was no grass, there 
was at least abundant green. Then we took a long 
round across the shoulder of Mount Jackson toward the 








Down the: Wisconsin. 





In Two Paris—Part I. 


Ir has been my practice for a number of years to spend 
from one to three weeks of every summer with one or 
more companions boating down some small stream 
navigable for canoes, camping at night upon its shores, 
and fishing during the day, when humor prompted or 
our. bill of fare demanded it. 

In this way I have exchanged certain weeks of time 
which must pass, whether I would or no, for a store of 
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MOUNT KAINAH AND ICEFLOW BETWEEN MOUNTS KAINAH AND JACKSON, 


us there was not except these two any mountain so 
high as the one we sat on. Far away to the north, ly- 
ing somewhere near the Waterton Lakes, were two great 
mountains, which in previous years we had called Mount 


Cleveland and Mount Hoke Smith. They were mighty . 


masses, but too far off for much to be known about their 
height. The spirit level, when used, showed Mount 
Jackson to be very slightly higher than the Black- 
foot Mountain, and Mount James not so high as Jack- 
son, -but perhaps a little higher than Blackfoot. | All 
the other mountains were, as Jack remarked, “mere 
holes in the ground.” 

Two or three hours were devoted to determining by 
means of prismatic compass the relation of Blackfoot 
Mountain to its neighbors, and to entering in the note 
book such observations as seemed worthy of record. Then 
rather regretfully we started down. The crest of the 
shoulder where we had rested on our way up was reached 





CROSSING A SNOW FIELD, MT. JACKSON IN BACKGROUND. 





without inciGent, and here again we stopped to rest. 
As we sat there looking over the country below us, what 
seemed like half a dozen fleas dashed out from a rocky 
rib of Mount Kainah over the ‘ice, and. then turned 
and moved back again. “Look at the sheep,” cried Jack, 
and thereafter we watched these tiny black dots playing 
about on the edge of the snow field like so many pup- 
pies. We looked down on them for quite a long time 
and at length the sheep returned to the rocks and lay 
down. Hardly had they done this, when un the steep 
rock walls which overhung Pinchot’s Basin, at the head 
of Harrison Creek, an old goat clambered and started 
along the rocks to come up toward us. But he was a 
long way off, and the sun was beginning to fall toward 
the western horizon, so. presently we got on our feet and 
started down over the rocks. At length we reached 
the glacier, passed on over that, and after a long descent 
came in sight of the camp. 

Here our comrade was seen moving about near the 
tent, but no red meat gleamed on any tree, nor was 


Gunsight Pass. Down at these lower levels there was 
some life to be seen—tiny brown butterflies were flying 
about the flowers; we heard the occasional shriek of a 
mountain marmot, voicing his suspicions of the strange 
animals which have invaded his territory; here and there 
in the snow banks were the tracks and feathers of the 
white-tail ptarmigan. In a little fir tree in a ravine 
which we crossed a pair of bridled titmice had their 
nest, and were tremendously. busy with housekeeping 
cares. Among the rocks and. on the snow field higher 
up were frequent pairs of gray crowned finches, which 
the field glass often brought.up to within a few feet of 
the eye. 

Passing over the shoulder of Jackson, we rounded. a 
little point of rock and saw befgre us, 200yds. away, a 
mighty ram, Slowly picking his way over the snow. 
Before he had seen us we had sunk out of sight, and for 
half an hour we sat there on. the warm rocks and 


‘ 


watched him. Jack lamented that we had no gun, and 
expatiated on his probable fatness and tenderness; while 
I declared that he was probably thin in flesh, tough and 
stringy, and at this time of the year strongly flavored 
with garlic. After a time the ram lay down in the shade 
of a great rock Sooyds. away, and we arose and pursued 
our course. At this’the sheep too got up, and made 
good time toward the sumimit of Mount Jackson. 

Several hours ‘later we ‘saw, far off, seven more sheep 
lying down on a’ grassy ‘meadow at the very summit of 
the Continental Divifié“thd it was true of all the game 
we saw, except the big ram—which had just been down 
to the water—that théy wefe as:high up as it was pos- 
sible for them to get. “Of course, the flies and mos- 
quitoes accounted for this. We reached camp late that 
afternoon and found that the artist had made an effec- 
tive study of Mount Jackson. 

The next day we packed our goods on the horses 
and set out again for the prairie. 

Geo. Birp GRINNELL. 


pleasant experiences, the memory of which is and always 
will be a delight. 

Little rivers have been given the preference for our 
trips, because they offer so many more charms to the 
boating tourist than larger streams. I like to be able 
to distinguish the vegetation on either bank at a glance, 
or to note the small bird and other life without chang- 
ing the course of the boat. 

An occasional portage around some dam or other 
obstruction must be made, which would be avoided on 
a larger stream; but it is so much easier to select a suit- 
able camping place, when you have a nearby view of 
both sides of the stream, that we always like the upper 
waters of our rivers best. A number of streams in 
Indiana, Illinois and Michigan have been explored in 
years gone by, but this time we concluded to go further 
afield and try one in Wisconsin. It is very difficult to 
get the information you require in order to determine 


MT. JACKSON, WITH MORAINE IN FOREGROUND. 


upon the right stream; there are several features we con- 
sider absolutely essential: clear and at times rather swift 
water, gravelly or rocky bottom, and occasional “riffles” 
or rapids. Of course, we expect to encounter in a hun- 
dred or two hundred miles of boating all sorts of con- 
ditions, but we also want a reasonable quantity of the 
attractions enumerated above. I wrote to several parties 
and had as many different streams recommended, but 
finally settled upon the upper Wisconsin, principally 
because your genial Chicago editor, Mr. E. Hough, who 
is a recognized authority on all sports of the field, be- 
sides having a most charming literary style of his own, 
wrote me that I would find “riffles and rapids a plenty” 
on the Wisconsin, if that was what we were after. Our 
party for this trip consisted of four persons, Profesger 
B. and a couple of college freshmen, T., of Ann Arbor, 
and R., of Yale, and lastly the writer. 

I said the party consisted of four, but there was an- 
other who may have to be mentioned further on, and to 
whom I will give a place here: Sancho, a rough-haired 
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combination of a water spaniel and Newfoundland, ing young fellow for driver, whose dark complexion 
good-natured, but courageous, who had been on river proclaimed his connection with the original owners of 
trips before, and apparently enjoyed the change of scene these _ wilds. Thotigean, the elder, has lived on his 
and habitation from day to day as much as any one Of present place since 1859, when the whole region around 
the party. * the head waters of the Wisconsin was indeed a .wilder- 
A week before we proposed to start our boats, tents ness. His wife is a half-breed Ojibway, the daughter, it 
and most of our supplies were shipped to State Line js said, of a United States surveyor, who located meri- 
Station, Wisconsin, which, as its name indicates, is upon _dians and ran boundary lines through this region in early 
the boundary line between, im this case, the States of times. The children of the present generation are bright 
Wisconsin and Michigan. and intelligent to a much greater degree than one would 
The railway station is only about two miles from the expect from their surroundings. he older ones are 
Wisconsin River, but about five miles from Gen. sent away to be educated; the young fellow who drove 
Thomas’ place on Lac Vieux Desert, where the river our team being home on a vacation. 
comes into being as a stream only a few feet wide, start- Our tents, supplies of all kinds and boats were speed- 
ing from the southwest “corner” of the lake on its long ily loaded up and we were off for the lake. The road 
journey to the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. was so rough and the boats swayed about so much, not- 
Here we proposed to launch our boats. These last are withstanding we had tied them down as securely as pos- 
deserving of special mention. They are much larger gible, that we all had to walk, letting the wagon bump 
than are usually taken on such a trip, but are made light and lurch along with only our freight on board. The 
enough to be portaged when empty by two persons with- woods were full of sweet fern and ripe blueberries. The 
out difficulty. latter were so plentiful that anyone so disposed could 
The Otter is a cedar boat, built by R. J. Douglass & step to the side of the road anywhere and pick a hand- 
Co., of Waukegan, Ill., in 1893; a double-ender 16ft. ful of the luscious fruit at one clutch without losing an 
long by 48in. beam, decked 3ft. at each end; a very  instant’s time, and many were the agreeable mouthfuls 
convenient arrangement for the storage of many articles gathered as we followed behind the lumbering wagon. 
of camp outfit, which you want to have at hand, but About 6 o’clock we came in sight of the big log house 
always where they will be protected from rain. of the Thompsons, and a quarter of a mile beyond, on 
The other boat is one of Mullens’ make, a steel double-. a grassy spot near the shore of the lake, we unloaded 
ender, 15ft. long, christened Osprey. Neither of the the wagon and set about pitching cur tent tor the first 
boats have cross seats, but instead zinc lined lockers or time on our ’97 trip. 
boxes 18in. long, 1ft. wide and toin. deep, with hinged After having made up our beds on a foundation of 
lids, are used as seats when the boat is in use. These hazel brush under the rubber floor cloth, we securely 
are fastened in place when used as seats, but when we trenched the tent to provide against rain, a precaution 
camped they were carried ashore, and contained all the it ig well to take in all cases, no matter how favorable 
principal articles connected with the commissary de- the sky may appear, and we went up to the big log house 
partment. Individually these lockers were convenient for supper, as there was not time to unpack the large box 
seats about the camp-fire, and when placed together they containing our provisions and cooking utensils that 
formed a table aft. by 3ft. night. We had heard that venison was always to be 
When the Otter was stripped of everything she had here, but perhaps something in our appearence in- 
weighed only 125lbs. The Osprey under the same cir- dicated that we would not be apt to look with entire 
cumstances weighed 14o0lbs. indifference upon violations of the game laws. At any 
Our tent was one of Comstock’s 8 by 8, 100z. Protean rate, we were not asked if we would have any mountain 
tents with two flies; the best and most convenient tent mutton, as I had half expected, but our supper con- 
ever devised. Canvas carry-all bags contained plenty of sisted of something which is in season 365 days in the 
extra clothing, and eight pairs of blankets, wrapped in year, and good on every one of them: fried ham, baked 
the rubber floor cloth of our tent, always insured us dry potatoes and coffee, with baking powder biscuits and 
bedding. Having plenty of room in our boats, we took good butter; for all of which we were only charged the 
along a varied assortment of provisions, believing it is small sum of twenty-five cents each. 
foolish to do without anything which could be taken We went to bed in our snug little tent at an early hour 
along without inconvenience. Accordingly our stock that evening, and were asleep sooner than might have 
comprised such goods as assorted canned soups, canned _ been expected, considering that for all of us it was the 
pork and beans, sausages, canned cream, olive oil for © first night under a tent for nearly or quite a year. 
salads, claret, etc. Mason’s fruit jars are very conven- There is a strangeness about one’s first night in camp 
ient for carrying many articles, and our lockers were | which sometimes keeps the drowsy god away an un- 
made of such size that the jars would fit in snugly and _conscionably long time. Tired nature conquered after 
stand right side up. ° a time, and we had all been wrapped in sleep for two 
Our cooking utensils were such as are commonly used _ or three hours when we were awakened by the cries of 
except the stove or range, which is the Professor's own a drunken Indian, half yelling, half singing in the most 
invention, and is such a very useful and convenient dismal accents it has ever been my lot to hear. Talk 
article that it deserves a particular description. about the wailing of a lost spirit; it must be exhilarat- 
When open it is simply a grate of three bars of 1 ing compared to what we heard that night. The author 
by % iron about 3%in. apart, the bars being edge up, of | of these hideous noises followed the path within 2oyds. 
course. At each end are cross-pieces, to which the grate of our tent, but did not stop, for which we were duly 
bars are loosely bolted or hinged, the bars being given thankful. When his voice was lost in the distance we 
a half-twist at each end, so as to bring the flat surface again went to sleep and this time slept undisturbed un- 
against the corresponding surface of the cross-pieces for ti] morning. 
convenience in hinging. The next forenoon was devoted to getting out the con- 
At each end of the cross-pieces, and consequently at tents of a couple of big dry goods boxes, in which our 
each corner of the grate, are attached legs of % round supplies of all sorts had been packed for shipment by 
iron pointed at the lower end; these are fastened by rail to State Line. This done, the Professor and I went 
means of an “eye” into a larger hole in the cross-pieces out on the lake and cast the fly for a while along the 


so that they will work freely. shore, in the hopes of raising a bass, but without suc- 
When .packed for traveling the grate collapses to- cess, 


gether so that the bars are almost in contact with the 
legs folded down against the grate, and the whole forms 
a compact bundle which can. be stowed away in the 
bottom of a boat, taking up scarcely any room, and a 
perfect treasure in making a quick camp. 

It can be set up in half a minute, and you have a 
grate raised just as much above the fire as you wish, al- 
ways level, for you drive each leg into the ground in- 
dependently, and ean set it on a side hill if you wish, and 
have it exactly right. 

A week after our boats and other things had been 
shipped by freight we took the C. & N. W. train from 
Chicag6é for State Line Station, which we reached about 
noon on Aug.-11, and found to our satisfaction that the 
freight had arrived the night before. The next question 
was where to launch our boats, and how to get them to 
the river. 


Later in the day R. got a few- minnows and went 
out with us, using a new Bethabara bait-casting rod, 
while I continued to use the fly. We skirted the shore 
and cast patiently in all the most favorable looking 
spots, but for a long-time there was mo response. At 
last, when it was nearly night, I quit casting, and R. was 
reeling up with the intention of doing the same; his 
minnow was close to the boat, with not more than half 
a dozen feet of line between it and the tip of the rod, 
when suddenly, splash! snap! the rod was broken near 
the middle, and only the head and shoulders of the min- 
now remained on the hook, the rest having been bitten 
clean off by a muskalonge, which had seized it as it was 
about to be lifted from the water. It was too late to do 
more fishing that night, so we reluctantly turned the 
boat toward our cmp, a mile or more away. During all 
the time we had been out the lake was unrippled by any 
The railway agent said the distance by the railroad sign of fish; suddenly everything changed, and within a 
track was-only a mile and a half or two miles, and that few moments the water was covered by dozens of winged 
he could take everything down on a hand car for three insects, and fish were rising greedily, sometimes leaping 
dollars, but could not go until after 6 o’clock P. M., so half their length out of the water for their prey, and 
as to be assured of a clear track. There was not ateam again quietly sucking them down so that they dis- 
and wagon ‘of any kind in the place, but we were told appeared with hardly a ripple. _ 3 . 
that Len. Thompson, who keeps a kind of a resort at Lac All this was most plainly visible on the illuminated 
Vieux Desert, had one large enough for the purposes, surface of the ‘water toward the western shore, where 
The Professor volunteered to walk the five miles from the our tent was pitched, and when the fading light of the 
station to Thompson’s place, and see what could be don¢,s.«sun already set was reflected upon the water. In other 
while the rest of us put in the time py walking down — directions it-was too dark to see much of the peculiar 
the track to the railway bridge, with a view of determin- spectacle. The insects seemed to be light colored, but 
ing what sort of a place we would have for umpacking. I did not succeed in getting one. If I had been pro- 
our goeds ard preparing for embarkation, if. by any vided with any small, light-colored artificial fly I should 
means; we} were not able to get transportation to the have. put it on and tried to catch one of the fish, but 
lake.) having only big, dark-colored bass flies, it was not worth 

If we came down,from the station after 6 o'clock, on ; while to try. 
the handcar, it would be necessary to go into camp at The scene reminded. me of what I have heard of cisco 
once, without; making any start that afternoon, as the when the cisco flies are rising on Lake Geneva. Perhaps 
river ran through low, marshy ground for a long dis- : the fish in Lac Vieux Desert are cisco. 
tance below,-and it would be advisable to have several I do not know much about insects, but these resembled 
hours of daylight before us when we started, so as to as near as I could judge the kind which are found 
have plenty of time in which to find a camping place. in such numbers on some, summer mornings covering 
There was no suitable place near the bridge, and we — the pavement under an arc light or a large street lamp. 
came away decidedly of the opinion that we must some- They seemed to me to come. from below to the sur- 
how or cther have our things taken to the lake. There face, and after struggling for a few moments took wing 
was nothing to do but to return to the station and await and _ fluttered away, if not seized in the meantime by a 
our companion’s return from his tramp to the lake. _ fish. 

About 3 o'clock we were agreeably surprised to hear the The next morning was the time fixed upon for our 
rattle of a wagon coming through the pine woods from start down the Wisconsin. There is a dam where the 
the direction of the lake, and soon the Professor ap- river issues from the lake; one of those constructions 
peared in a big box wagon drawn by a pair of horses which are the bane of. boat navigation in the lumbering 
which suited the vehicle in size, with an mtelligent look- districts. We enceuntered them everywhere, and in- 
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variably found them a nuisance in more ways than one. 
Give me a stream where I can depend upon the flow of 
water being reasonably uniform from day to day, and 
where no more substantial personage than the clerk of 
the weather can be held responsible for the increase or 
decrease of volume. 

To embark in the morning with plenty of water under 
your boats, and by noon to find the river has: fallen a 
foot or so, and you have to drag your loaded boat over 
the boulders half the time, because some lumber com- 
pany a few miles up the stream has shut the‘ gates of 
their dam and reduced the river to a rivulet, is exasperat- 
ing in the extreme. 

At the source of the Wisconsin River we had a chance 
for the first and last time to manage matters our- 
selves. The dam was not more than a couple of hun- 
dred yards by land from our tent, but to reach the 
chute with the boats we were obliged to make a long 
detour around and through extensive weed beds, where 
it was difficult to find the channel which led to the out- 
let. 


In order to insure plenty of water for at least our first 
day upon the river, we raised the gate of the dam a 
couple of hours before we were ready to start, and con- 
sequently when the two boats, one after the other, shot 
through the narrow opening on Friday, Aug. 13 (in- 
auspicious date), we found ourselves embarked on a 
stream from 10 to 15{ft. wide and 2 or 3tt. deep, with a 
tolerably swift current. 

There is one part of our equipment which I have for- 
gotten to mention, but which added so much to our 
comfort that any one taking such a trip should not 
fail to be similarly provided. I refer to two large tin 
canteens covered with blanketing for carrying drinking 
water. Each one held something over a\gallon, and we 
never missed a chance to fill when we came to a good 
spring. Provided with these we were enabled to choose 
our camp ground each night without taking into con- 
sideration the question of drinking water, which on other 
similar trins had made it at times very difficult to find a 
satisfactory location. 

All we required was a high and airy spot, where we 
would be as free as possible from swampy exhalations 
and from that pest of summer camps, mosquitoes. The 
two canteens held water enough to last over one day, 
and on one occasion we made a Sunday camp and by us- 
ing river water for coffee got along very well from 
Saturday until Monday morning. 

The Wisconsin for the first thirty or forty miles of its 
course is the crookedest and most deadly uninteresting 
stream I have ever seen. Back and forth through 
marshy meadows it winds with wearysome repetition; 
an occasional tamarack swamp affords the only change. 

The marsh land is bordered by sandy ridges elevated 
only a few feet; once covered by pine timber, but now 
clothed only with scrubby oaks and brush of various 
sorts 10 or ‘12ft. in height, with numerous. blackened 
trunks rising here and there, and giving an exceedingly 
forbidding aspect to the scene. The Professor. and I 
went ahead in the Otter, while the two younger voyagers 
followed in the Osprey. Sometimes they would be a 
quarter of a mile behind us by the course of the river, 
when we could see them across some neck of land not 
a hundred yards away. There seemed to be no fish of any 
sort, big or little, no minnows in the shallows, or large 
ones darting away in the deeper water as we approached; 
no frogs were seen, and stranger still no turtles \or 
snakes. I was partially struck by the scarcity of birds 
and animals. one of the heron or bittern family or 
of the smaller waders were seen, and no animals except 
muskrats. Even when we landed and explored a little 
way, no rabbits, woodchucks, squirrels or any of the 
small wild life which gives an interest to the settled coun- 
try three or four hundred miles south was to be seen— 
nor were there small birds or any of the hawk kind, The 
only explanation which seemed satisfactory to us for the 
scarcity of life ‘was that the ever recurring forest fires 
have exterminated it. It seemed an interminable length 
of time after our embarkation, not less than four hours, 
before we came to the first of the bridges on which the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway crosses the river, near 
its head; the other is half a mile further on. We were 
here four or five miles from Lac Vieux Desert, but had 
come several times that distance by the windings of the 
river. Here we threw out our anchors and took lunch 
as we sat in the boats, there being no inducement either 
to land or to linger longer than was necessary to com- 
fortably take our meal. 
_ For miles beyond nothing more tempting for a camp- 
ing place was found than bits of ground elevated only a 
foot or two above the level ‘of the watef or dreary tam- 
arack swamps. About § o'clock in the afternoon, how- 
ever, we noticed that the country. back of the river bot- 
tom was becoming more hilly and was gradually drawing 
in on both sides toward the river. The upland was 10 
or 20ft. above the stream, and ridges still higher were 
seen. The high banks encr u the stream at 
every turn; the current ran more eathiy, boulders ob- 
structed the channel; little ripples gave a life and beau- 
ty to the stream which it had sorely lacked, and pre- 
sently we swung around a bend of the river about a 
quarter of a mile long, and saw before us an old logging 
dam. It had been partly carried away by floods the 
preceding winter, but the gap filled in by tree trunks 
and drift stuff made the inevitable carry more diffi- 
cult than it would otherwise have been, because we were 
compelled to make our landing further up. After making 
an examination of the place we determined to camp at 
the ee of the dam or the approach thereto, for at one 

ere had been a road across the river at this point; 
the chute having been spanned by a bridge. By making 
our camp at the top of the dam we divided un the work _ 
of portaging, and four pairs of hands soon transferred 


_ our tents and supplies from the ae place Soyds. or - 


so up the stream to the spot we had selected as th 
best which offered for our tent. It was so sandy that the 
malleable iron tent pees would not hold very well, and 


with green oak sta 
foek' lone, gr § kes a couple of 


While the rest were busy with the various 
for the night, R. took a pail and the spade went on 
an exploring expedition down the river where the banks 
looking for drinking water. We hoped 
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he wolild find a spring, as we had not had'an opportu- which has been taken many years in my own family. all de worl’ for show haow we can mek de sailor on de 
2 


nity of replenishing our canteens during the day. His There were many evidences about of anot h 1 
ee was rotenone so far as finding water was ing been located on our chosen spot at some previous l'arn for be so good navy on some p 
concerned, but he brought back some of the finest time. : 


huckleberries I have ever seen. Jhrongnont the greater 
part of our trip we had this fruit. in abundance, and of 


the finest possible flavor. i 

The beaches were not more than 6 or 8in. high generdl- 
ly, but the ‘berries were in such clusters as to give the. 
effect in miany places of bunches of blue flowers. The 
stunted character of the bushes is probably die to the 
frequent forest fires, which do not admit of their. attain- 
ing much growth, but at the same time do not lessen 

By sundown the tent was pitched and the ground 
within strewed a foot deep with twigs and sweet fern; 
the rubber floor cloth spread over this; blankets spread 
for the night, the mosquitoes brushed out of the tent 
through the open front with a bough, and the mosquito 
bar carefully fastened over the opening with safety pins. 
We have’ learned on former trips that too much pains 
cannot be expended in circumventing the mosquitoes. A 
floor cloth at least a foot longer each way than the in- 
side of the tent, and a big double mosquito bar for the 
front with plenty of large safety pins to fasten it with, will 
enable one to get a good night’s rest, while the mosqui- 
toes vent their harmless rage outside. 

Supper was served upon a heavy piece of canvas about 
fit. square, which was used for that purpose when in 
camp, and was wrapped around the tent when we broke 
camp, to save the latter from wear and rough handling. 
An account of one supper will do for all: A couple 
of quart cans of ‘soup; a cold boiled potato salad, or a 
tomato salad when we could get the principal ingredient; 
fried eggs and bacon, and claret. Coffee we only used in 
the morning. 


Below the dam was a very likely looking pool, 20 or 
3oyds. across, with a large section of framed timbers of 
the ruined structure stranded near the lower end. It 
seemed such a very favorable place for fish that we 
thought best to give it a trial before embarking the next 
morning, but not a sign of fish life could we discover, and 
after a quarter of an hour of fruitless whipping of the 
water we took the regular final look all over the camp 
grounds to see that everything had been picked up, and 
stepped into our boats and pushed off. For a mile or 
two there was considerable current, and a few boulders 
in the channel, with high land on one or both sides of 
the stream, but in a short time we were again in the 
marshes and tamarack swamps, with the river winding 
back and forth like a snake, duplicating precisely our 
experience of the previous day. With the exception of 
half a dozen ducks, and as many muskrats, which we 
surprised at various times during the day as we rounded 
sudden bends, we saw no more life than then. Clouds 
gathered early and threatened rain; by noon the wind 
had got around into the north and the air was damp and 
decidedly chilly. We anchored close together and from 
our plentiful stores had a comfortable lunch and a 
glass of wine, and resumed our journey without loss of 
time. As the next day was Sunday, we were desirous of 
getting a good camping place in order to avoid travel- 
ing on that day, but it was late in the evening before 
we reached a place where land high and dry enough for a 
camp came anywhere near the water’s edge. The boys 
in the rear in the Osprey confessed themselves pretty 
well used up, and daylight would not have lasted much 
longer, when we were rejoiced to see a place wherean elbow 
of the high land which reached out into the marsh 
formed the river bank for 50 or 75yds.—a steep bank or 
miniature bluff 7 or 8ft. high sloping down at the lower 
end to a convenient boat landing. The timber with which 
the land had once been covered had been cut away long 
before, as well as that from all the adjacent pine land, but 
a scattering scrubby growth took its place. Having 
landed and selected a place for the tent, some 4oft. from 
where we had beached the boats, we all set to work, and 
in a very short time things began to assume a homelike 
appearance. Everything having been unloaded, one of 

the party took the axe and set to work to lay in a good 

supply of fuel, another set up our camp range or stove, 
and unpacked the various cooking utensils and pro- 
visions needed, while the other two pitched the tent and 
got the blankets arranged for the night. The air was 
almost too cold for mosquitoes, but we always chose an 
airy place where the wind had full sweep, and wher- 
ever we-could find such a one were not much troubled. 
Everything indicated rain, and our preparations were 
made with this contingency in view; the two flies with 
which our tent was provided were both spread and well 
secured, and the principal tent pegs reinforced with 
wooden ones. Before supper was ready it was quite 
dark, and the rain began to come down in a gentle driz- 
zle, but moving the fire and our cooking range under 
the flies, which we propped up to a height of 4 or sft. 
with forked sticks, we were not inconvenienced, The 

‘flies together formed a porch to our canvas summer 

house, and im rainy weather we could build quite a fire 

under them without any danger of burning, and it was 
possible to prepare a meal on a rainy day without dis- 
turbing any of the arrangements of the tent. 

A supper of hot clam chowder with fried eggs and 
bacon, and the best of coffee, put us all in good humor, 
and it was’ voted unanimously that we had selected a 
gcod Sunday camp. 

_Having a supply of wood under cover we were in- 
different to the rain, and rather enjoyed its patter on the 


Pog until we got under the blankets and went to 
cep 


uge fire soon dispelled the dampness in the immediate 
vicinity of the tent, and while one of the party was put- 


ting out the’ blankets to air, and getting the interior of blue paper as he was ‘fore, an’ he ant so good tobac’. 
the tent in order for the day, the rest gathered a supply 


of spl “blueberri 
water to, the proper consistency for the p 


_ Was spent in the tent with our books, of which we had 


Sunday morning was cold and windy, but no rain. A 


ies for . breakfast, at which ‘meal ’Nited States, an’ dem nigger goin’ vote on taown meet- 
served with condensed cream, reduced with  in’s jes sem we Yankee, Ah’ll wish for Ah’ll be hable 
se. While’ for shoved it all on de nocean, me. 


- montaigne, an’ prob’ly you'll hear de peop’ said he was 
r camp hav gn p y¥ og cat hon 
Bec but a ee - : ors ‘ 

Our canteens being nearly empty, we were desirous of Ah’ll taught it hees fust lesson mahsef in mah cannew 
finding a spring where we could get afresh supply, as the on de Onion River, wie ee folk call t Cmeenier 
river water, though cold enough, had a marshy flavor Yas, sir, she ant Ann Pe wes 5 Yi bod Le 
which was not agreeable. The Professor said he had was Antoine, dat’s me, eee 4 ae : ay 
heard the sound of falling water as he passed a —_ ue ene Be OP can show you de rivier if he an up 
very far back where there were a number of white mer. Loo hay 
barches, which would readily distinguish the place, and Me an George waa be good ieee w'en he — Resa 
that it could only mean that there was a spring there. an’ me an’ hees brudder Charles was very goo f 1 

R. said he had also heard it as he and T. came by in @0W, cause he’ll gat mortage on tk eight nacre farm, 
the Osprey, and that he could locate it without ‘trouble, 2m’ dat ee you he t'ink ell deal ae eitild “eatibt 
so taking both canteens, we started to row back up the, M i b > ties say can Wie : 
stream, but here occurred a difficulty: there were several  Catise Ne Dus bho een’ 
points at bends in the river where there were white Your respectably frien, ‘iasabincieaninien’ 
birches, and the pattering rain drops made noise enough : : ° : 
to drown the tinkling of the spring. We went quite a Scrippos.—Haow much you prob’ly give me for two 
distance up stream without discovering the object of our bushel onion? He good one for heat or for bile, bose 


search, and concluding we must have passed it, re- Way. 
Aatuyal History. 


turned, keeping close along shore, listening and watching 
carefully as we went. We finally found a pretty rivulet 

A List of the Big Game of 
North America. 


of very cold spring water, ‘with which we filled both 
canteens and a pail which we had also taken with us. 

BY ERNEST SETON THOMPSON, GOVERNMENT NATURALIST TO 
THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA, 








On account of the unfavorable weather, most of the day 





a goodly supply. I found Stephenson’s “Inland Voy- 
age’ particularly pleasant reading for such a trip as 
ours, and any one who likes canoeing has a treat before 
him if he has not yet read this delightful but too short 
narrative. 

Late in the afternoon R. got out his Stevens ).22cal. 
rifle, and proposed a little target shooting. While thus 
employed we were almost as much astonished by the 
sight of two canoes containing three men, rounding a 
point just above the camp, as Robinson Crusoe was at 
the print a a —— foot on the ~— of ‘owes eee 
domain. e had not seen a soul since leaving Lac er of doubtful standing, and practically excludes the 
Vieux Desert on Friday morning, and had begun to ‘aos tropical region. It tactedes a pa Hs of deer re- 
look upon the river as our private property, where we cently described from northern Mexico, but which will 
were lords of the fowl and the brute, both remarkably surely be found within the limits of the United States. 
scarce. As the two ‘boats came alongside our camp,- I Two references for each species, including its type 
was startled by a hail and the greeting, “Good. morning, locality, are given 
Mr. M.’ The speaker was a young gentleman of Madi- In the preparation of this preliminary list very essen- 
son, Wisconsin, whom I had met for a few moments tial assistance has been received from Dr. C. Hart 
only in a Chicago parlor some weeks before. He Merriam, of the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
knew I was on the river, and the number of our party, ton. By putting at my disposal the specimens and re- 
hence easily recognized me, while I had no idea he Was cords of the Biological Survey, he has greatly reduced 
im that part of thé’ country. | The other *twh of: his the labor of making the list as well as increased its accu- 
party, as eee mee ee up at our boat land- racy 
ing, were his father and brother, who were in a separate ‘0 it S. Miller, Jr., Esq., Assistant Curator of 
canoe. They were like ourselves descending the Wis- sore ies, Ito [ets Museum, also are due 
consin from its source, but quite unlike us, who were in thanks for access to the specimens in his care; to Dr. 
not the least hurry, they were doing it as rapidly as pos- J. A. Allen, of the American Museum, for aid in nu- 
Sickert to push on until they reached the fherous problems of range and synonomy; and to Dr. T. 

ississippi. : ; % 

They had started one day later than we, were traveling S. ee of the United States Agricultural Depart 
light, with small tent, an insufficient quantity of blankets ee 
for such weather, and few supplies of any kind, and 1, Elk. Red Deer of Hudson Bay Co.’smen. Wapiti 
were very anxious to reach Eagle River, which was sup- of English books; a wrong application of the name. 
posed to be only a few miles ahead, so that they could Cervus canadensis (Erxleben). ; 
have a comfortable sleep in a bed that night. Cervus elaphus, var. canadensis Erxleben, Syst. Regni 

A bottle of claret, which we opened for them, as Animalis, Mamm., p. 305, 1777. Eastern North 
about the most comforting thing we had, was accepted America. 
with hearty good will, and soon brought something of a Cervus canadensis Desm. Mamm. IL., p. 433, 1822. 
glow into their chilled veins, and they started on with ' Specimens, skulls or records for the Eastern States or Canada 

renewed vigor. are particularly desirable. > : 

We heard of them several times after that, always an Baird records that the Elk of the Upper Saskatchewan is 
increasing number of days in advance of us. considered different by the hunters. They call it the Little Elk 
and distinguish it by its small size. 


2. Roosevelt’s Elk. 
Cervus roosevelti mealats.. : ii ha 
| ett ‘ ‘ Cervus roosevelti Merriam, Proc. iol. R 
A er from Antoine Bissette. Washington, XI., p. 272, Dec. 17, 1897. Olympic 
M’siew’ Fores’ Strim: Mts., Washington. ¥ 
Ah’ll ant see you ’fore or after bose .en’ of de war This is the Elk of the West Coast. It is distinguished chiefly 
wid dat Spaniels for talk wid you ’baout it, an’ Ah’ll _ by its black head and legs. , 


ant know what you’ ’pinion. The genus Odocoileus Rafinesque, may be divided in three 


Ah spose prob'ly if you ant gat sem ‘pinion of all : Whitetails, Mule-deer, and Blacktails. 
dem feller in de city dat holler “hurrah, hurrah,” for de groups , ; 


war wen dat Maine sloop get blewed, dey was use WHITE-TAILED GROUP, 
you for sofa cushion, ant it? Deer with tail long, dark colored above and white beneath. 

Dat de way it was be here for de hol’ folks dat seen The gland on the outside of the hindleg or metatarsus about an 
some war an’ ant want for see some more, de boy an’ de inch long. 
gal was sit on it, pooty hard, Ah tol’ you. 

For all Ah’ll gat so miany experiment on de Papineau 
wat, dey ant ax me for 'be officy, dey ant want bought 
malt hol’ hoss for: de hossback ‘sojer. Ah’ll ant gat 
nephew can,get place for be capitan, honly jes one 
mah hewn boy in de mellyshy an’ he jes private part 
of it, so you see, Ah’ll ant want some war, me, an’ 
Ursule he ant want it too, on ’caount aour boy. 

But de war he come, an’ de boy he go an’ we holler 
“hurrah” wi” aour mout’ an’ feel sorry in aour heart, me 
an’ hees hol’ mudder. 

Den bombye w’en he gat on Chicken maugury, he ant 
gat clo’s, he ant gat heat, he ant gat drink fit for dev’ - 
water, an’ he roas’ an’ starve an’ go dry inside hees belly 
of it t’ree, four mont’, an’ Ah’ll ant see haow dat was 
help dat Cuba niggers. for not be hongry, me. WEG, : Fo RAE TALL, EP ; 


, Dey sen’ some sojer feller down dere dey call hemune Upper and lower surfaces of tail and metatarsal gland on left iindfoot. 
cause dey can’ caught some yaller fever, but dey was ms 


plenty udder color fever ’sides yaller, an’ aour sojer tail of hunt- 
boys fetch em homé. wid it w’en dey come back leetly 3. Somme = eet Stee Se es a 
wile ago, an’ dem fever fetch good many ‘aour boy Odoc 
naow, an’ more of it goin’ for kep’ dyin’. 

Oh, bah gosh! Ah tol’ you, jes’ one aour boy, he 
wort’ more as de hul bilin’ of dem Cuba nigger. 

Some of de hurrah for de war feller say, w’en we drive 
de Spaniel. off dat islan’ tobac’ goin’ for be more cheap; 
but, bah gosh, Clapham ax six cen’ more paoun’ for de 


Ir is proposed to begin an investigation of the original 
and present range, etc., of the Big Game or Horned 
Ruminants of North America. For present purposes, the 
southern limit will be north latitude 25°, passing just 
southward of Florida. This excludes a number of tropical 


LEXDEN. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. } 








eus virginianus (Boddaert). : 
. Cervus virginianus Bodd. Elenchus Animalium, 
L., p. 136, 1785. Virginia. 3 
Odocoileus virginianus Merriam, Proc. Biol. Soc. 
“Washington, XII., p. 99, April 30, 1898. 
Specimens are much needed from Virginia, Maine, 
Ottawa River, Louisiana, etc. 


Fus t’ing you know nex’ dat islan’ goin’ be some 4, Whitetail, Banner-tail or Long-tailed Deer 
of hunters. 
Odocoileus virginianus macrourus (Rafinesque). 


Cervus macrourus Raf. Am. Monthly Mags Bus 
es I noticed something white in a cleft Dat hol’ Philip Hen Islan’ jes de sem, an’ jus’ de sem No. 6, P 435, 1817. Plains of Kansas’ River, 
Se ena ae eect Sar eae a  'Comroe oh wa, Noman Bisek Tak tole taclay ‘tlhimg-” ie sallamnl Uesectglen tis (es 
’, . . ees ; . *Course us armo Wi ¢ y plump e Offi I Big , 
had . eta been ré "tt on Jee for had aour Capitan Commodore prob’ly, prob'ly “P. 165, Chas. Le Raye’s Journal: “During our stay 
bet ae NS an arved myself speculat-- .Admaal Dewey, knock all dem Spaniel sloop to leetly _ the Indians killed a deer which is called the g-tailed 
ing ee as eontahle Saves of this.copy of a.paper  piecen an’ not gat hurt hees hown sloop, an’ ’stonish Deer. It is longer than the Red Deer, of a darker color 


‘ 
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and with a white belly. Its horns are short, small, and 
somewhat flat; its tail nearly eighteen inches jong. They 
are said to be plenty on these plains.’ The plains of the 
Kansas River. 

“Note.-This concise description is sufficiently ac- 
curate to enable us to ascertain that it belongs to a new 
species of deer unknown east of the Mississippi, to which 
I shall give the name of Corvus [sic] macrourus, which 
means long-tailed deer; it may be characterized as fol- 
lows: Horns somewhat depressed, shorter than the 
the head, body brownish above, white below, tail elon- 
gated.”—C. S. R, 

Specimens are desired from Kansas River, Manitoba, 
the Upper Missouri, etc. 


5. Whitetail of the Pacific coast region. 
Odocoileus leucurus (Douglas). 
Cervus leucurus Doug. Zool. Journ. IV., p. 330, 
Oct., 1828-Jan., 1829. Lower Columbia River, 
Oregon. 


6. Florida Deer. 
Odocoileus virginianus osceola (Bangs). 
Cariacus osceola Bangs, Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash- 
ington, X., p. 26, Feb. 25, 1896. Citronelle, 
Citrus Co., Fla. 
A small dark form of Whitetail. 


7. Arizona Whitetail. 
Odocoileus couesi (Allen, ex Rothrock MSS.). 
Cariacus virginianus, var. Coues and Yar- 
row, Wheeler Surv. Zool. V., p. 72, 1875. 
Dorcelaphus couesi Allen, Bull. Am. Mus, Nat. 
Hist., N. Y., VII., p. 200, June 29, 1895. Camp 
Crittenden, Ariz. 
A very small pale form of Whitetail from the arid 
Southwest. 


8. Fan-tailed Deer of Texas. 
Odocoileus texanus (Mearns). 
Dorcelaphus texanus Mearns, Proc, Biol. Soc. 
Washington, XII., p. 23, Jan. 27, 1898, Fort 
Clark, Kinney Co,, Tex. 
This small, graceful species may prove the same as 
the Gazelle Deer of more northern hunters. 





MULE DEER Group. 


Large Deer, with short tails ending in a black tuft; 
the gland on the outside of the hindleg or metatarsus 
about Sin. long; ears large. 





FIG, 2. MULE DEER, 


Upper and lower surfaces of tail and metatarsal gland on left hindfoot. 


9. Mule Deer. Missouri Blacktail. Manitoba 
Jumping Deer. 
Odocoileus hemionus (Rafinesque). 
Cervus hemionus Raf. Am. Monthly Mag., L., 
No. 6, p. 436, 1817. Sioux River, South Dakota. 
Specimens are needed from Sioux River, Manitoba, 
etc. 


10. California Mule Deer. 
Odocoileus hemionus californicus (Caton). 
Cervus macrotis, vat. californicus Caton, Am. 
- Naturalist, X., p. 464, Aug., 1876. Gaviota 
Pass, Santa Barbara County, California. 


11. Burro Deer. Yesert Mule Deer. 
Odocoi!eus hemionus eremicus (Mearns). 
Dorcephalus hemionus eremicus Mearns, Proc. 
U, S. Nat. Museum, XX., No. 1129, p. 470, 
1897. Sierra Seri, near Gulf of California, 
Sonora, Mexico. 
This is the very pale form of Mule Deer from the arid 
Southwestern region. 


12. Cerros Mule Deer. 
Odocoileus cerrosensis Merriam. 
Odocoileus _ cervosensis Merriam, Proc. Biol. 
Soc: Washington, XII., p. ror, April 30, 1898. 
Cerros Island, Mexico. 


A small form of Mule Deer from Cerros Island, off 


the coast of Lower California. 
BLACKTAIL Group. 

Medium-sized Deer, with short tails that are #hotty 
dark above and wholly light beneath; the gland on the 
outside of the hindleg or metatarsus about 2in. long; 
ears large. 





FIG. 3. COLUMBIAN BLACKTAIL DEER, 
Upper and lower surfaces of tail and metatarsal gland on left trindfoot. 


13. Columbia Blacktail. True B'acktail. 
Odocoileus columbianus (Richardson). 
Cervus macrotis, var. B. columbiana Richardson, 
Fauna Boreali-Americana, I., p.- 257, 1829. 
Mouth of Columbia River. 
Odocoileus columbianus Merriam, Proc. Biol. 
Soc, Washington, XII,, p. 100, April 30, 1898. 


14. sitka Blacktail. 
‘ - Qdocoileus columbianus sitkensis Merriam. 
Odocoileus columbianus sitkensis Merriam, Proc. 
Biol. Soc Washington, XII., p. 100, April 30, 
1898. Sitka, Alaska, ~ 
A: small form from Sitka Island; it shows the basal 
half of the tail above brown instead of black. 


15. Californian Blacktail, 
Odocoileus columbianus scaphiotus Merriam. 
Odocoileus columbianus scaphiotus Merriam, 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, p.-101, April .30, 
- 1898. . Laguna Ranch, Gabilan Range, Cali- 
fornia. 
A large-eared, pale-colored form of columbianus from 
the mountains of California. 


16. Crook’s Blacktail. 
Odocoileus crooki (Mearns). 
Dorcelaphus crooki Mearns, Proc. U. S, Nat. 
Museum, XX., No. 1129, p. 468, 1897. Dog 
‘ ' Mts., Grant Co., New Mexico. 


17. Moose. 
Alces americanus Jardine. 
Alces americanus Jardine, Nat. Library, III, 
p. 125, 1835. French Canada (?) 
The giant Moose of Alaska is probably distinct: Spe- 
cimens are needed to determine its rank. .Idaho speci- 
mens also are of interest. 


18. Woodland Caribou. 
Rangifer caribou (Gmelin). 
Cervus tarandus, var. caribou Gmelin, Syst. 
Nat., I., p. 177, 1788. 
Rangifer caribou Aud. and Bach, N, Am. 
Quad., III., p. 111, 1853, pl. cxxvi. 
Supposed to be the large Caribou from the southern 
part of the Hudson Bay watershed. Specimens from 
Idaho and Maine are very desirable. 


19. Barren Ground Caribou. 
Rangifer arcticus (Richardson). 
Cervus tarandus, var. arctica Richardson, Fauna 
Boreali-Americana, I., p. 241, 1829. Barren 
Grounds of North America. 
Rangifer arcticus Allen,- Bull. Am. Museum, 
VIIL., 234, 1896. 
This is the small Caribou, found only in the Barren 
Grounds. 


20. Greenland Caribou or Reindeer, 
Rangifer greenlandicus (Gmelin). 
Cervus tarandus, var. grenlandicus Gmelin 
Syst, Nat, I., p. 177, 1788. } 
Rangifer greniandicus Allen, Bull. Am. Mus., 
VIIL., 234, 1896. 


21. Newfoundland Caribou. 
Rangifer terrenove Bangs. 
Rangifer terrenove Bangs. Preliminary De- 
scription of the Newfoundland Caribou, 2 pp., 
Nov. 11, 1896. Newfoundland. 
The largest of the Caribou. 


22. Antelope or Common Pronghorn. 
Antilocapra americana (Ord). 

Antilope americanus Ord, Guthrie's Geography, 
2d Am. ed., II., pp. 292, 308, 1815. Plains of 
the Missouri. 

Antilocapra americana Ord, Bull. Soc. Philom. 
1818, p. 146. 

Specimens from Saskatchewan River and from Mexico 
are of especial interest. 


23. White Goat or Mountain Goat. 
Oreamnos montanus (Ord). . 
Ovis montana Ord,« Guthrie's Geography, 2d 
Am. ed., II., pp. 292, 309, 1815. Rocky Mts., 
Montana or Idaho. 
Oreamnos montanus Merriam, Science U. S, 
I., p. 19, Jan. 4, 1895. 
Specimens from: its southern range on the West 
Coast and from Alaska are desirable. 


24. Mountain Sheep or Bighorn of the Rockies. 
Ovis cervina Desmarest. 
Qvis cervina Desmarest, Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat., 
XXIV., p. 5, 1804. Interior of Canada. 
Specimens from the Bad Lands and from the Pacific 
Coast are* desirable. 


25. Dall’s Sheep. The White Sheep of Alaska. 
Ovis dalli (Nelson). 

Ovis montana dalli Nelson, Proc U. S. Nat. 
Museum, VII., p. 13, 1884. Old Fort Re- 
liance, Yukon River, 

Ovis dalli Allen, Bull, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
New York, IX., p. 112, April 8, 1897. 

The white form of the extreme north. 


26. Nelson’s Sheep. Calif rnia Bighorn. 
Ovis nelsoni Merriam. 
Ovis nelsoni Meriiam, Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash- 
ington, XI., p. 218, July, 1897. Grapevine 
Mts., boundary between California and Nevada. 
‘ A pale Southern ‘species. 


27. Stone’s Sheep. 
Ovis stonei Allen. 
Ovis.sténei Allen, Bull. Am. Mus Nat. Hist., 
New: k, IX., pp. 111-114, pl. ii., iii , fig. I, 
April 8, 1897. Headwaters Stickeen River, 
British Columbia. 
A small species with slender horns and very dark 
colors. k ‘ 


28. Muskox. 
Ovibos moschatus (Zimmermann). 
Bos moschatus Zimmermann, Geog. Geschichte 
Menschen u. d. vierftiss, Thiere, I1., pp. 86-88, 
1780. Region between Seal and. Churchill 
Rivers, Hudson Bay. 


29. American Buffalo. 
Bison bison (Linnzus). 
Bos bison Linn. - Syst, Nat.,.ed. 10, I., p.-72, 
1758. , North America. 
Bison bison Jordan. Man, Vert., sth ed., p. 
337, 1888. oe 


ood Buffalo. 
Bison bison athabascz Rhoads. « 
Bison bison -‘athabasce Rhoads, Proc. “Acad 


Nat. Sci. Phila., pl. HI., pp. , Jan. 18° 
1898, Near Fort Resolution, Creat Stave Lake’ 


On Preserving Specimens of Deer, etc. 


First measure the animal. All measurements should 
be in a straight line. Calipers and a metric rule are best, 
but a 2ft. rule and a tape line are more likely to be at 


_ hand and can be made to answer. 


Fill in the following schedule: 


Name (Of -OOtaas oo. os 0s ex sive ngs 5 enti 
= SPD EE RAE SRM an Raa y 5 

On tana SP 56d care Ried > aiaseae dos chee te 
REIN id, >» oa ab0's 8 bia 5's oa neon 
MN I 556 snc oss bak sh ecane kote ke ite 
ND SA a een dicn «env dese ie canescens Vebaie 
WHO CRONOOO Ee es sisi i fois des den hens 


Weight (on reliable scales, or not at all). 
State whether live or dressed weight, the 
former preferred ..........ce.ceeeceeees 


1. Length—Lay the animal flat, stick in a straight, 
sharp peg, at right angles to the ground, at the point of 
the nose, A. Then pull the nose, the back and the tail 
out, as nearly as possible in a straight line, and put 
another peg where the bone of the tail ends, B. Meas- 
ure in a straight line between these points. This is the 
length of the animal. AB, Fig. 4. 


2. Tail—Turn the tail straight, at right angles to 
the back, along a rule or stick held firmly down on the 
upper side, and mark where the bone ends. Note that 
as “length of tail,” CD. 


3. Hind Foot.—Measured in a straight line from the 


top of the hock, or heel, E, to the point of the longest . 
hoof, F. This is the length of the hind foot. 


4. Length of the Head.—This is best measured with 
calipers, but it can be done with the pegs. Peg A is 
still in place. Put another, G, at the back point of the 
skull; that is, on a line with the back of the ears. This 
point is called the hind-head point or occipital tuberosity. 


5. Height at Shoulders—Put in a peg, H, tight 
against the withers. Put the foreleg at right angles to 
the axis of the body and push it up toward the spine, so 





as to get it as nearly as possible in_the ordinary position 
of standing in life. Put a peg, I, at the heel—i. e., the 
ground line. The distance between the pegs is the 
height. 


6. Length from Shoulder Head to Thigh Head.— 
Measure as nearly as possible from the middle of the 
head of the shoulder bone, J, to the middle of the head 
of the thigh bone, K, where it joins to the hip bone. 
Make sure, by working it, that you get the thigh bone. 


7. Length of Ear from Base in Front to Tip—The 
ear being at right angles to the side of the head. LM. 


Horns need not be measured if forwarded. If meas- 
ured, take length of each beam, following the curves, 
girth at base, greatest horizontal expanse of the pair, 
number of points and weight. But these items are of less 
importance than is generally supposed. 


Skinning.—After measuring and labeling, the animal 
should be skinned, and the sooner this is done after 
killing the better. 

Lay it on its back and split the skin from the base 
of the tail round one side of the anus, and thence fol- 
lowing the middle line of the belly to the point of the 
breastbone. - 

Then split each leg open on the back side, following 
the middle of the hair ridge from the secondary hoofs 
to the split along the body. Let the split on each leg 
meet that on the opposite leg if possible. 

Skin each leg, but leave the bones attached by the 
foot. Cut off the forelegs at the elbow (N; Fig. 4) and 
the hindlegs at the knee (O, Fig. 4). 

Split open the neck along the nape from the shoulder 
to the back of the skull. If the animal has horns, the 
split must now fork, sending a branch to each horn. 

Skin the tail out around the base until it may be pulled 
out the rest of its length. 

Skin the body.. Turn the skin over the head to com- 
plete the skinning of the head and neck through the 
split along the nape. 

Cut the ears off close to the skull and-skin out the lips 
fully, wholly detaching the skull from the body by dis- 
jointing it at the top neck joint. 

' Skin the ears out behind- for at least one-third of their 
ength. 

Remove all fat and meat from the skin and the le 
bones; rub all with salt or salt and alum. Put a stick 
in the tail long enough and big enough to keep it in its 
natural size and shape. 

Then hang the skin in a shady place in the wind to 


dry. 

" Welndive the bulk of the meat from the skull, taking 

arent care to break no bones. Take the brains out b 

Son bar at ae ins . number on f to Sorreteed yi 
on the.skin and hang it up to dry in a sha ace. 

arti B vit the in to dry it and do aut aplit 
throat.’ = a 


_ ‘The Fonsst awp Sraeam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday, and -as much earlier as practicable, 
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The Linnaean Society of New York. 


REGULAR meetings of the Society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History, on Tuesday 
evenings, Oct. 11 and 25, at 8 o’clock. -' 

Oct. 11.—L. S. Foster, “A Black-capped Petrel from 
Cayuga county, New York.” William Dutcher, “Ex- 
hibition of a Series of Red Phalaropes,’ Illustrating 
Changes in Plumage.” Postponed from the meeting of 
May 24, 1898. Preliminary reports on the past sum- 
mer’s work by members. ' 

Oct. 25.—Frank M..Chapman, “The Bird Rocks of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence.” Illustrated by specimens and 
lantern slides. WALTER W. GRANGER, Sec’y. 


Game Bag and Gan. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 


to advertise them in Forest anp STREAM. 
, 











The “Briefs” Pictures, 

Tue illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent. America’s wilderness 
sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an authority, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 


Adirondack Deer and the Laws. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The letter of Mr. J. B. Burnham in Forest anp 
STREAM of Sept. 24, concerning Adirondack deer hunt- 
ing conditions, invites a response; and as I have had 
some opportunities for observing these conditions and 
the effects of the laws which have been put in operation 
during the past few years, I am impelled to speak of 
what I have seen and heard. 

It is true, as Mr. Burnham says, that the natives have 
never had a deer law to suit them, for, although there 
have been all sorts of laws,-no one of them could, in 
the nature of things, be satisfactory to all. 


“No man e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.” 


The best protective law ever passed in this State was 
the one which prohibited the shipment of carcasses un- 
accompanied by the owners, thereby making it un- 
profitable to kill deer for the market; but throughout the 
length and breadth of the Adirondack wilderness a howl 
of protest went up from a class of men who complained 
that a legitimate source of revenue had been closed to 
them. We hear very little about this law now, be- 
cause even the ignorant and prejudiced realize that it 
was wisely enacted. When hounding was shortened to 
two weeks there was a wail from the guides and hotel 
men, and when it was altogether done away with and 
jacking was made illegal they gloomily prophesied that 
there was an end to prosperity for them. What have 
been the results so far, and what are the indications 
for the future in this respect? 

Last year, at a place where I have frequently made 
my headquarters, over sixty deer were killed by still- 
hunting—a considerably larger number than had been 
killed there the year previous; when both hotnding and 
jacking were allowed. The guides made as much and 
the hotel proprietors more than during the season of 
q This doesn’t seem to indicate that ruin is staring 
them, in the face. I can see nothing but ultimate good 
for both hotel-keeper and guide under the existing law. 
Formerly most hunters waited for. the hounding season 
before going to the woods, and while this short period 
was a busy and prosperous one, it was preceded and 
followed by a dearth of patronage. Now~the hunting 
season, beginning Aug. 15 and ending Nov. 15,- gives 
one a wide choice as to the time of visiting the woods. 
He may go in August for his summer vacation and get 
some fishing, as well as hunting; he may go in September 
and October and enjoy the -delights of the forest in 
autumn; or he may go in November and track deer. on 
the snow. Thus the season is prolonged and equalized 
for all. Unwillingly, at first, perhaps, both natives and 
visiting sportsmen turn from hounding and jacking to 
still-hunting, only to find that the latter is the most 
satisfactory and sportsmanlike method of getting their 

Moreover, as the deer are increasing under the 
present laws—I mean where these laws are lived up to— 
the chances of success are continually growing better. 

I admit that for cripples and lazy men sitting on a 
runway may be preferable to the more active work of 
‘still-hunting, but I have yet to find the real sportsman, 
who, having tried all methods, does. not declare in favor 
of still-hunting, with its ever-changing scenes, its robust 
exercise, its wide opportunities for observation, its les- 
sons in woodcraft and its manly requirements of pa- 
tierice, tenacity and skill. Furthermore, those who have 
either a disinclination or incapacity for much physical 
exertion should remember that by no means the least 
successful way to secure a shot is to sit quietly on a 
log or rock and allow the deer to do the hunting. I 
find an ever-increasing proportion of hunters who hold 
these same opinions, and I am inclined to question 
the statement of Mr. Burnham that “the non-hounding 
law is contrary to the sentiment of the great majority 
of men living in the Adirondacks who hunt.” Most 
of the intelligent guides whom I have men during the 
past two years are reconciled to the ‘situation, and I 
doubt not that they will all be so when the men who 
hire them take up still-hunting is: earnest, as they in- 
evitably will. 

I think the author of the letter I refer to takes too 
narrow a view when he assumes that game laws have 
been framed in the interest of the “city guests, business 
and professional men, coll students and the like.” 
The good effects of this legislation are ample vindication 
of it, and if an inere supply of game is good for the 
visitor it is equally good for the permanent resident. 
“The profit in killing deer” is not to be measured by 
the valne of the meat for home consumption, or the 
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price: it _— in the markets. Throwing aside all 
sentiment, and viewing the subject from a purely com- 
mercial standpoint, the prosperity of the Adirondacks 
as a hunting resort depends very largely on these very 
guests, professional and business men, college students 
and the like,” who would never go to the North Woods 
if the deer had been killed off to furnish a profit to a 
a native ou. 
uppose that this army of sportsmen, who spen 

hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, siould rm 
cide to stay away from the Adirondacks. Could any 
change of the game law be a compensation for this loss 
in hard cash to the native population? I think not, 
even though the price of hounds has depreciated from 
$15 or $20 to $4, and Winchester rifles are a drug on 
the market in Mr. Burnham’s locality. 

In spite of salt licks, shooting out of season, and 

evasions of the law as regards jacking—all of which are 
more in vogue than is generally known—I believe 
there are more deer in the Adirondacks to-day than 
there were five years ago. They are there. for the 
native hunter as well as for the city guest, and if these 
men do not know how to get them it is the fault of 
neither the law nor the deer. By the way, while pitying 
the poor hounds that are kept in chains, why not shed 
a tear of joy for the deer that are no longer run to 
death? 
_ I spent some time this summer traveling about Frank- 
lin county, which includes some of the best deer country 
in the Adirondacks, and wherever I went I found evi- 
dence that deer were plenty, and that the efforts of the 
still-hunter were being crowned with success. At. Ma- 
dewaska, where Joe Alfred’s resort is located, many deer 
were brought in, and they were big ones too. On the 
Bog River a large party, some of whom I am acquainted 
with, had all the luck the law allows. At Tupper Lake 
and on the Racquette River no one was going hungry 
for lack of meat. At Ampersand Pond friends of mine, 
who had the right to hunt there, took as much venison 
as they needed, and at McCollom’s, seven miles from 
Paul Smith’s, I myself saw eight deer in four days, and 
secured shots at two. The latter place was formerly 
famous for its hounding advantages and will soon be 
equally well known as a still-hunter’s paradise. A friend 
whom I advised to go there has just written me that he 
has met with good success there, and could kill more 
deer if he wanted to. (Perhaps McCollom’s is the 
only place in the woods where a man may see deer 
tracks on a gold ground!) - 

In all these localities success was had without the 
aid of jack or hound, and this too at the poorest season 
for still-hunting. 

Does it not seem, therefore, that the present laws 
are all right, that the season is neither too long nor 
too short, and that conditions are rapidly shaping them- 
selves to the advantage of all concerned? 

I sometimes hear or read that the deer are rapidly 
disappearing from the Adirondacks and that the hunt- 
ing there is no longer worth the trouble and expense 
it involves. It is probably true—as it always has been— 
that one cannot shoot deer from the porches of the big 
hotels, or successfully hunt them with a brass band; but 
it is equally true that there are deer enough in the woods, 
and that the man who knows how to still-hunt or is will- 
ing to learn can find plenty of use for his Winchester 
and should not dispose of it at a sacrifice. 

ARTHUR F. RIcE. 


A Prairie Chicken “Hot Corner.” 


Durinc a visit to friends in southern Illinois a few 
years ago, I was seated on the porch smoking an after- 
dinner cigar, when my attention was attracted by a man 
approaching the front gate carrying a gun. 

The combination of a gun and man operating through 
the optic nerve on that corner of my intellect that 
directs and controls my sporting proclivities always 
causes a sensation of greater or less proportions to per- 
vade it. I want to know where and what after, if he is 
going hunting; and where he has been, and what his 
bag is, if he is returning. 

I want to know the make, weight, gauge, length of 
barrel, drop of stock and general shooting qualities of 
his gun; and what weight loads and brand of powder 
he prefers. An old maid is not more interested in her 
next-door neighbors, that have moved from a place she 
never heard of, than am I in every gun and gunner that 
crosses my path. : f 

The soporific effect of a good dinner and cigar, com- 
bined with the heat of a late August sun, made my 
interest in the approaching man with a gun almost 
passive. 

It is 





“When the frost is on the pumpkin, 
And the corn is in the shock” 


that my enthusiasm rises to the highest pitch. 

Then I cannot meet a country boy with an old 
delapidated musket without stopping to hear his story 
of how he “Crippled a rabbit, but he got in a hole; and 
killed two pa’tridges, but lost them both in the thick 
weeds an’ briers”—the same old story that we told a few 
years ago, and that we do not improve on now with 
our scientific’modern lie. And then I like to take the 
old gun, look it all over, put it to my shoulder and 
sight it, wondering if it kicks as viciously as some old 
fellows that I knew and swore by when a boy, while its 
owner beams with pride at my interest in his treasure, 
and tells me of the marvelous shots it has made. 

If the man With the gun had passed on by, he 
would hardly have stirred me from my perfect ease of 
body and mind that warm day, but as he entered the 
gate and came right up to me, and proved to be a young 
man that I had hunted with on several occasions during 
former visits, I shook off my lethargy and proceeded 

welcome. him. . 
a explained that he had heard of my arrival, and 
had intended calling at once to arrange for a chicken 
hunt, the season being open and a few birds near by, 
but had been prevented until that afternoon, when he 
was told by a farmer: friend, who had just driven to 
town, of a small flock of prairie chickens that he had 
seen light in a field of grass choked corn, not more 
than 2 hail-mile from town, s9 was compelled to drop 
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everything and go after them, and wanted my com- 
pany. He said he knew I would have my gun, but per- 
haps no shells, and had provided enough for both, so 


there was nothing to do but get into my togs and . 


come on. As little as I had thought of the possibility of 
going hunting ten minutes before my friend’s arrival, 
was now as full of eager enthusiasm as though I had 
been planning the trip for a month. 

I was soon ready and we started at once, fearing 
that some one might happen to walk through the field 
before our arrival and drive the birds out. 

He had come direct from his place of business, so we 
went by his house, which was on our way, to get: his 
dogs. He had three as good common stock dogs as I 
ever shot over, though not one had even a rumor of a 
pedigree. The steadiest and best of the 4ot was a 
dropper bitch called Nellie, partaking most strongly of 
the setter ancestor, both in appearance and characteris- 
tics. 

We reached the cornfield where the birds were said 
to have lighted, and as my friend’s informant was 
thoroughly reliable, and we could see no signs of any 


‘one near who might have flushed them, we felt pretty 


certain of getting a shot. Sending the dogs over the 
fence, we seated ourselves on the top rail to watch for 
the first signs of striking scent. 

The field had been planted in corn which had not 
been worked properly, and the grass and weeds had 
caught it and so choked it out that it was but little high- 
er than the weeds. It nowhere in the field grew high 
enough to interfere in the least with shooting, which 
was rare good luck, as most of: the shooting done at 
chickens at that season was in the high green corn, 
which made. the results very uncertain. “The field was on 
a gentle slope, and the high grass soon made it so diffi- 
cult to see the dogs that we dropped down from the 
fence and followed them. I was on the upper side of 
the slope, while my friend was abreast of me some 
30 or 4oyds. down the hill. When we approached the 
dogs, we found them all three on scent and working 
beautifully. They had evidently found where the birds 
had been running about feeding, and were now trying 
to unravel the maze of tracks and get their direction. 
The dropper Nellie was up near me, a large red Irish 
setter, called Burt, about half-way between my com- 
panion and myself, and the other dog down in front of 
him. I had not shot chickens for two seasons, and 
had never shot them much, or where big bags were 
made. They were big game to me, and I was not a little 
excited as I saw the. dogs working close and cautiously 
on a warm trail. Back and forth they swung, each dog 
trailing carefully, stopping every moment or two, to 
see if any other dog had come to a stand. With guns 
at ready we slowly -followed in the rear, expecting 
every moment that the dogs would come to a stand, 


or that the birds would flush without lying close, as they . 


sometimes did when they had been recently shot‘at or 
were pressed by the dogs. 

My dog had gone down the slope a short distance 
on a trail, and I walked forward a little faster for a few 
steps to get abreast of my companion, who had drawn 
a little ahead of me, when I literally kicked out of the 
grass a full-grown, strong-flying chicken. He was by 
nq means unexpected, but was none the less startling, as 
he burst out of the grass. The suspense of continued 
expectation had wrought me up until my nerves were 
anything but steady. Before the bird was much past 
the muzzle of my gun, I fired the first barrel wildly 
in. the general direction of his flight. This amateur 
performance brought me to my senses, and I got down 
to business with the’ second barrel, stopping the chicken 
nicely. Not pausing for an instant to enjoy the pleasure 
of my first. bird, and hoping to get ready for another 
shot at the covey, I crowded in fresh shells, and. was 
ready just as another single chicken flushed about half- 
way between us, a few feet from the Irish setter Burt, 
who had—with the: other dogs—dropped to my shot. 
Not entirely steady, I fired. too quickly at this bird, 
which was by rights my companion’s shot, and missed. 
He proceeded to “wipe my eye,” as I deserved, killing 
the bird with his first shot. 

At the crack of his gun another bird flushed near 
him, which gave me immediate revenge,.as the per- 
formance on the bird just killed was exactly reversed, 
he missing and I killing. Crowding in shells, I was 
barely in time for another bird that shot out of the 
grass near me, feathering him with the right and throw- 
ing him safe and quiet with the left; while my companion 
made a pretty double right and left on a pair that flushed 
near him. 

The next bird rose near me, and flattered me by 
flying straight at my friend, so low as to prevent my 
shooting without danger of raking him. 

He let the bird pass him, turned on his heel and killed 
it decently and in order. 

Then we both killed one that flushed between us, and 
was anybody’s bird, the two shots sounding as one, and 
the bird drifting down in a cloud of feathers. Up to 
this time we had not moved out of our tracks since the 
first bird flushed, and there had been a bird in the 
air all the time, and a steady serving of the guns. 

Now we both got loaded, there was a short pause, and 
then another bird, the last one left of the little covey, 
flushed at my friend’s very boot leg. I dropped my 
gun over my shoulder to watch his graceful. work on 
the easiest shot yet. Deliberately he drew on the 
steady straight-away shot, fired, and missed. entirely; 
drawing carefully down with the close choked, hard- 
shooting left barrel, he again made a beautiful miss, and 
then stood looking in the most surprised manner after 
the vanishing bird, too much astonished at the lack 
of result on the easiest shot of the whole hot’ corner’s 
shooting to reload his gun; but as the cover was 
shot out, he had nothing more to lose by not being 
loaded. Moving around for a few moments, and finding 
no more live birds, we put out the dogs with a general 
order to “seek dead,” and they quickly piled up at our 
feet eight chickens, which made us a pretty bag. The 
covey had consisted of but niné birds, and only one 
had escaped. y companion was an experienced 
chicken hunter, but frankly confessed that he had ever 
known, in all his experience, such a peer bit of shoot- 
ing or such a considerate lot of birds. aoe 

“They flushed just as we needed them,” said he, “and 
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were all prompt to accept our invitation to stop, ex 
that old chap that queered me at the last. How-he did 
manage to slide through those two loads of shot that I 


sent exactly where he was, to the best of my. eyesight, 


is more than I can tell.” 

~ That was rather a hard thing to explain, but as it was 
not my miss, I felt rather glad that we had not eleared 
up the entire covey in our five minutes’ shooting, even 
though it was a smail one. Lewis Hopkxrns. 


A Queer Deer Find. 


Hupson, Columbia County, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: For years I have hunted this coun- 
ty, and when tramping over the hills have thought 
many times of when the last wild deer was shot. Since 
the State established a preserve over in the Catskills for 
deer, several have been seen swimming the river between 
here and Catskill, and two winters ago one was run 
across the river by hounds on the ice, and was seen 
after that in the town of Livingston, but I have never 
rg able to find out what became of it; I think it was 
shot. 

Last Thursday Mr. M. O’Day and John Kittle, who 
are farmers living about five miles northeast from here, 
were walking through a piece of woods on the high- 
way, when they saw something jump across the road. 
They looked at each other in astonishment; it was 
not a horse, cow, calf, goat, dog; what was it? They 
walked carefully up and there it stood, a deer sure. At 
first they could not believe their own eyes; but O’Day 
ran to the house for a gun, while the other watched, and 
when he returned fired one shot, striking the deer in the 
side and breaking the right. foreleg close up to the 
shoulder. They cut its throat and sat down to talk the 
matter over. Up to this time neither had thought of 
the legality of the killing; it was only to kill. “I say, 
John, do you know I think we are in it?” “In what?” 
“Violated the game law.” “The deuce we have. What 
are we going to do about it?” After quietly thinking it 
over, John said: “We will put this in a wagon, cover it up 
with a blanket and drive to Stottville and see Fred Stott. 
He has one of those little books, ‘Game Laws in Brief,’ 
and he will tell us what to do.” They drove over to the 
village, called on Fred and told him they thought they 
were in a scrape, for they had shot a deer. “Shot a 
deer! Well, I guess not,” he said. Then he questioned 
them about the shooting, went out to the wagon and 
saw the deer and bought it of them. He went in the 
office, took down the “Game Laws in Brief” and told 
them it was all right, there was no law forbidding the 
shooting of deer in Columbia county. Now that they 
were not liable to arrest they were happy, and were 
mighty hunters, but they had sold the venison and they 
declare they will send for a copy of the game laws at 
once. Now their names can go on record as killing the 
last deer in Columbia county. 

Here was a two-year-old doe five miles back from 
the river, and many miles away from the Catskill pre- 
serve. How did she get here? It appears hardly pos- 
sible that she could travel through a thickly-settled 
country and swim the river without being seen. Or 
could she have come from Mr. Whitney’s game park over 
near Lenox? She was in good condition, arid the coat 
was fine. Some weeks ago I wrote you of the “Bass 
Pocket.” This doe was shot within two miles of the 
same place; some of you readers may begin to think 
that in Columbia county wonders will never end. 

Oct. 2.—Since writing you of the shooting of the doe 
in Stockport, I hear from a gentleman living near 
Linlithgo that he saw a buck swim across the river 
about the same time the doe was shot. I have seen the 
man myself to get particulars. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Saturday Night Train. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 30.—I believe that I had occasion 
to mention some years ago an odd bit of sporting life 
that came under my notice at the City of New Orleans. 
I was taking the Saturday night train that runs south 
along the Mississippi River from that city, a train whose 
passengers make one of the oddest collections of sport- 
ing travelers apt to be found in America. Most of 
these men were Creoles or Frenchmen, and the like of 
their equipment it would be difficult to find anywhere 
else on earth. Their guns were muzzle-loaders, 6ft. in 
length, and they carried net game bags, such as we see 
in pictures made fifty years ago. In these game bags 
were stuffed loaves of bread and bottles of wine and 
such other supplies as seemed necessary. A noisier or 
a merrier crowd one never saw, or one with greater bon- 
hommie. All these men were bound for a Sunday holi- 
day out of doors. They dropped off here and there in 
the darkness, and I presume lay out in the open air 
until daybreak of the following day. By midnight the 
train was nearly deserted. 

At the time I wrote of this unique New Orleans sport- 
ing train, it did not occur to me that I should ever see 
its light again. Yet right here in Chicago I have found 
its counterpart, if not in oddity, at least in foreign 
flavor. My work sometimes keeps me down town very 
late on Saturday night, and on last Saturday it was 
past midnight when I took the Illinois Central for home. 
There was.a wait of half an hour or so at the depot, and 
I had ampie.time to see others of the belated company 
gathered at the depot. I presume there were two or 
three dozen men and boys waiting for the train, each of 
whom was prepared for a shooting trip, after a fashion 
of his own. Such a weird lot of guns I never saw in my 
life, unless it was on my New Orleans hunting train. 
The way in which these guns were carried made a study 
in itself. Some dragged the gun along by the muzzle, 
others carried it by the trigger guard, and yet again 
others let it project at right angles from some incon- 
ceivable position under the arm. It was easy to see that 
these were embryonic American citizens, just over 
from a country where they were not allowed to 
arms and exulting in their new-found rights. Such 
grotesque unfamiliarity with firearms one never would 
notice in an American-born, even a, boy of tenderest 
years. 
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These folk were of all sorts and conditions, some 
short, some tall, some dark and some fair. .I think they 
were mostly Poles and Bohemians. They wore for the 
most part dark clothes, and those little round, black 
hats which foreigners buy in some unknown market. 
There was but one pair of rubber boots among the lot 
of them, and I saw but two hunting coats. One man, 
evidently longer in this country, and looked up to 
as an oracle in sportsmanship by his admiring brethren, 
posed before the multitude in a new canvas coat. His 
friends came up to him, walked about him, looked at 
him, and besought him for a word of recognition, but 
he stood in the dignity of conscious greatness, ‘calmly 
smoking a large, black pipe. He was proud, and no 
wonder he was proud, for quite beside the new coat, un- 
der his arm there was a brand new gun, with hammers, 
it is true, but none the less'a breech-loader—the only 
one in the entire aggregation. I presume this gun 
would have cost $6 or $8 at the least calculation. This 
Beau Brammel of sport I pictured to myself as one of 
the successful nimrods among the mud hens and black 
birds of the lakes and marshes south of Chicago. I 
could imagine him speaking with authority, when it 
should please him to open his lips, upon the subjects 
of loads, or even the dread theme of nitro powder. I 
could see him coming home, and casting upon the 
floor of his abode, not one, but more than one, cotton- 
tail rabbit, from which he turned’ with a scorn of the 
mighty hunter who thinks nothing of coming in with 
game. 

I examined closely the outfit of these Saturday night 
sportsmen, and found it to consist much after the fashion 
of that owned by my New Orleans Sunday hunters. A 
short, black bottle was circulating freely among the 
crowd, and the pockets of all bulged with bundles or 
bottles of miscellaneous sort. One man had a’ dazzling 
shell belt, which he ostentatiously displayed, with a dozen 
shells stuck into the loops. This was the hero with the 
breech-loader. I.imagine the others had their ammuni- 
tion in their pockets, here and there. 

At last the train pulled in, and the car in which I sat 
rapidly filled up with its motly passengers. There was 
hardly a man who did not carry a gun. One huge, 
swarthy fellow came in bearing a 12lb. ten gauge in a 
canvas sack. This he slammed down carelessly against 
the iron steam pipes, serene in the consciousness that 
the gun could take care of itself. He also had a large 
and heavy jag, and immediately upon his leaning back 
began to snore in a voice of authority. Nearly every- 
body was more or less drunk, excepting myself, and 
they all seemed very sleepy. They poked and shoved 
each other around and quarreled noisily over the seats, 
and stumbled over the many baskets and bundles. I 
could not understand their language. I tried one big 
fellow in English, French and German; but the best I 
could get out of him was a reply which sounded like an 
active buzz saw into which one has pushed a large and 
coarse steel file. From a chance word here and there I 
inferred that these men wefe going down to the country 
along the marshes in northern Indiana. - They would 
probably drop off at Blue Island and such points along 
the southern edge of the city, sleep under haystacks 
until morning, and then work off across country, shoot- 
ing robins, blackbirds, larks or anything else to which 
their marksmanship would prove equal. Barring this 
license of habit in selecting their game, one would 
find it difficult to make any restrictions upon these peo- 
ple. They were about to break the Sabbath, it is true, 
but perhaps to their minds this meant no wrong. The 
main thing to them, and one could see the joy. of it in 
their countenances, rough and stolid as they were, was 
the prospect of a day out of doors, a.day spent in what 
to them meant freedom. They were, let us say, sports- 
men as much as any of us, for I do not doubt that they 
enjoyed their outing as much as we do ours, perhaps 


more so, and that they spent on it pronortionately as 


much money, in accordance with their revenues, as any 
of us do in our sporting trips. It needed no second 
glance to assure one that they were going to. have a 
good time. Indeed, they had already had a good time. 
In front of me sat a large and aggressive German lady 
who had been imbibing rather too freely for her own 
welfare. This lady had evidently taken a grudge against 
another lady who sat opposite her, a slender damsel who, 
with another, was monopolizing the attentions of a very 
blonde, very drunk and very silly young man who had 
a gun against his knee,-and who wore his bravest 
sporting regalia. “You are such a eenocent young 
gearl!”’ said the large lady, sarcastically, “you, Mary!” 
“Is dot your leedle lamb, Mary?” she added, pointing to 
the young man. 

“Oh! you shut your mout’, mamma,” said Mary, with 
rising indignation. 

“Don’t you tare call me mamma, you!” said the large 
lady. 

“Vell, what should I call you den—grandma?” 

“You hush up now, or I slap your nose,” said “grand- 
ma,” much incensed by this thrust. 

War seemed imminent, but was averted by the young 
man, who ceased his maudlin singing long enough to 
interpose between the two excited ladies. The peace 
commission was still in session when I got off the 
car. 

This odd phase of Chicago life has never before come 
to my attention. The Illinois Central trains do not run 
into the most frequented localities in the marsh coun- 
try south of the city, but are chiefly devoted: to carry- 
ing business people between the city and points six or 
eight miles south. Where this midnight train got its 
‘midnight cargo of odd sporting folk is one of the 
mysteries of city life. 


Western Forest Fires. 


As may have been observed in the daily despatches of 
ing in Colorado the most dis- 
astrous and widespread forest fires which have been seen 
in a series of years. The fires extend over a country of 
many hundreds of miles from to edge, and at this 
writing they are stated. to be increasing rather than 
diminishing in violence. The magnificent game coun- 
try in Routt county, Colo., has in part been burned over, 
and the effect on the big game shooting in that section 
may be disastrous. These extensive fires are certain to 
unsettle the habits of the game, which must.find other 


ranges. While.this may. ruin ‘the. shooting in’ certain 
districts, it is apt to largely increase the game supply in 
others. 

In northwestern Wisconsin, also, there. are wide- 
spread forest fires this week, though not yet so disas- 
trous in loss of life as those which burned up Hinckley 


and other Minnesota towns not long ago. These fires, 


coming as they do just before the deer shooting sea- 
son, may create a disturbance in the game supply. Five 
counties are reported burned over. It is one of the sad 
things of yearly history in the pine country that these 
fires mysteriously spring up and get beyond control. 
It is said that the Colorado fires were caused by sheep 
ranchers, who were trying to free their pastures of a 
certain obnoxious weed; but this story is advanced by 
the cow men, and what 4 cow man says about a sheep 
man is sometimes to be taken with a grain of salt. 


Deer. 


6 

There is every reason to think that the deer season in 
our Northern pine country will prove a ood one. At 
Spencer, Fifield and. Conover, in Wisconsin, deer have 
been seen all through the summer and.fall in such num- 
bers that a good season seems a certainty. Already 
some of the residents are taking out their deer hunting 
licenses. 

It is still too early to learn where the great crowd of 
non-resident deer hunters will go this fall, but I think 
that Minnesota will get most of this traffic, as that 
States does not ask a license. 


His Vacation. 


I know in this city a business man, a partner in a 
wholesale Grocers firm, who. has been at work for twen- 
ty-three years. e may have slept a little in course of 
that time, but not very much. He is not up exactly with 
the lark each morning, because he would beat the lark 
in the first quarter of the track if there were any larks 
here to beat. He takes the first train dowrtown every 
morning and people who get up early enough set their 
clocks by him. T think he has never cared to catch a 
fish or kill a bird, because he has been too busy to think 
of it. He is what is called a business success, which is 
to say, he has some property and more dyspepsia. This 
week this man, for some unknown reason, concluded to 
take a vacation, the first one in twenty-three years. The 
firm told him to go away and stay a month, if he wanted 
to, and he went. As luck would have it, he got in with 
a party of the right sort of men and went to the right 
sort of place. I understand that they went in at Tower, 
Minn., and thence took wagons for the interior, a trip 
very tempting even to an experienced vacationer. What 
a’ surprise there is waiting for that Chicago business 
man, on this, his one vacation out of his whole business 
life!“ Methinks if he does not fall dead of sheer hap- 
piness, he will come back a wiser man, and I doubt 
very much if there shall elapse another twenty-three 
years before he sees again the wide woods and the 
pleasant waters of Minnesota. 


Ducks. 


The Northern ducks are beginning to come down, and 
have appeared in some numbers on the Poygan, Kosh- 
konong and Puckaway marshes. The season at Horicon 
Marsh has not been a good one, but may improve with 
the Northern flight. No ducks have yet appeared on the 
Kankakee marshes, and it is not thought there will be 
any shooting of consequence on that stream this fall. 

A party of New York gentlemen, including Messrs. 
J..von Lengerke; Theodore Schultz, Thomas Klingman 
and Fred Schoverling, passed through Minneapolis this 
week on their way to Crary, N. D., where they expect 
to have fine goose shooting. 

Messrs. Albert Nicholson, John. Nicholson and 
Charles Reed have gone to Minnesota this week, and 
will hunt ducks near Conway, on the Great Northern. 
At Brown’s Valley, Minn., there will, from all ac- 
counts, be good duck shooting within the next couple 


of weeks. 
Partridge. 


This will be a good season for ruffed grouse in upper 
Wisconsin. Near Conover, Twin Lakes and adjoining 
points these birds are ‘reported as numerous. Near 
Houghton, Mich., there is good partridge country also, 
and I note that one bag of twenty-eight was made by a 
party one day this week. 


Big Game. 


The station of Opal, Wyo., is the disembarking point 
of large numbers of big game hunters, who go 
into the Gros Ventre country. This week a party of 
Foresty City, Mo., sportsmen left for that point, whence 
they go to Fontanelle, Wyo. These gentlemen are 
Messrs. F. W. Harmon, F. E. Bullock, L. P. Sentney, 
J. W. Hill and J. W. Morris. Yet another party start- 
ing*for the mountains goes from Troy, Kan. There will 
be six in this party, headed by Dr. J. S. Dinsmore, and 
they will leave the railroad at Laramie, whence they go 
into northwest Colorado for their trip. 

I have not heard lately from Mr. Wm. Wells, of 
Uinta county, Wyo., who wrote me a while ago and 
spoke of the sport to be had in his Gros Ventre country. 
Mr. Wells has a good pack of dogs, and he can get a 
lion about whenever he wants it, to say nothing of elk 
and other game. I wanted very much to go out and 
have a look at these dogs this fall, but fear it*is one of 
the many impossibilities of life. 


Chickens in Lower Iflinois. 


Dr. J. M. Nixon, of Columbia, Ill, offers some in- 
formation about the state of affairs in regard to quail 
in the lower part of Illinois, he having seen the Forest 
AND STREAM statements in regard to the workings of 
the St. Louis market. I hope this new light on the bad 
state of affairs in the lower part of Illinois may lead to 
some practical suggestions for the stopping of this leak 
in Illinois game. Dr. Nixon dommes 

“Not having Warden Loveday’s address, and notin 
ad a in | issue of Forest AnD seat : 

e berty of wri you, hoping the state o 
affairs in this section will come to the notice of 


the warden. We have no market hunters, nor are our 
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residents illegal shooters, but being situated fourteen 
miles south of East St. Louis, and directly opposite a 
ferry landing; as soon as the quail season opens (and 
before) hundreds of St. Louis sportsmen flock to the 
Illinois side, and carry to St. Louis hundreds of quail 
daily, and as the quail at the opening of the season are 
so small as to be almost helpless, they “pot” them in 
such numbers as to amount to a slaughter. The M. & 
O. Railroad carries. train loads of ‘these hunters out 
every Saturday and Sunday, and back Sunday night 
loaded with everything falling in range of their guns. 
If the warden at East St. Louis will walk through a 
M. & O. train at East. St. Louis before crossing the 
bridge, any Sunday night during the season, he will see 
the reason one of the best shooting sections in southern 
Illinois is becoming rapidly depopulated. 

“A great good could be done by changing the opening 
of the quail season to Nov. 1.” 


Personal, 


Readers of Forest AND STREAM may recall that some 
time ago I spoke of a successful mountain sheep hunt 
made by my former hunting partner, Mr. Calvin S. Mc- 
Chesney, of Troy, N. .Y., who was with me in the 
Blackfoot country. I promised the readers of the paper 
a good sheep story by Mr. McChesney. Later I learned 
that Mr. McChesney had gone with his regiment to the 
war. Then he seemed to have dropped into a large, 
dark vacancy, and I did not know what had become of 
him. To-day I am very much pleased to have a letter 
from Lieutenant McChesney, and to learn that though 
he has been sick, he is back home at Troy, and is now 
better, and will some day soon, I hope, be able to ful- 
fill his promise about the sheep story. He writes in a 
very wabbly, shaky hand, and this is what he says: (A 
soldier’s letter belongs to his country.) 

“From time to time I have seen my name in Forest 
AND STREAM the past summer, and have intended writ- 
ing you, but it was hard work to write from camp, and 
I never got at it. Well, the regiment came back Nerth 
and went into camp a few miles from here, and the 
next day, four weeks ago to-day, to be accurate, they put 
me to bed with typhoid fever, and I am in bed yet. 
Have not been very sick and am now beginning to eat 
and hope to be out soon. Will write you when I can.” 

You can’t kill McChesney, he’s too tough, as I know 
from following him in the mountains. 

Sergt. Robert Ansley, of the 161st Regiment of In- 
diana, is another returned soldier boy who came into 
the Forest AND STREAM office this week. He is home 
on a furlough from Jacksonville, Fla., is yellow with 
malarial fever, and weighs just 47lbs. less than he did 
when I saw him last. Sergt. Ansley is one of my 
fishing companions at Westville, Ind., and as I look 
at his loose clothes now, it seems very likely that this 
war business was no joke. 

Mr. H. R. Wills, of Alton, Ill. one of the best sporis- 
men of the lower part of the State, made this office a 
pleasant call this week, and we talked over shooting 
matters in general. Mr. Wills sells gold bricks and type 
metal as a profession, and his success in these matters 
lately induced a trade paper to print a descriptive article 
of him, accompanied with a map. In one respect, how- 
ever, I think the description erred. It states, “Mr. Wills 
has traveled widely in America and Europe, leaving 
pleasant impressions and big orders behind him.” I 
am persuaded that Mr. Wills takes very many large 
orders with him, and does not leave them behind. 


My friend, the daily reporter, is very active in these 
days, and every once in a while prints a long story about 
field sports. ere is what the daily reporter says about 
jack rabbit hunting this week in a Chicago daily. I 
give it because I think it will be news: 

The jack rabbit hunt has its lovers among women. It re- 
quires unusual skill in oe a gun, and a remarkably sure 
eye, and even long practice will kill only three out of five even 
when the dogs are hot on the track and uncovering the game 
rapidly. Most rabbit hunts are conducted with a pack of dogs 
that are itted to run down the cunning ates. to bring back 
the trophies of the chase in their teeth to the group of panting 
riders ing in at the finish. But the true hunter wants to 
bring down the leaping rabhit with a swift, certain death shot 
that is, after all, the real dignified form of the hunt. 


Minnesota Chickens. 


Last fall when I was out in Minnesota I had a pleasant 
little shoot with Deputy Warden Jones, near Campbell, 
Minn., as I believe t incntioned at the time. There is a 
good strip of chicken country in there which Mr. Jones 
not only tries to protect, but does protect. This fall 
Attorney-General Edgerton, Mr. Roberts and Mr. 
Jones, with another gentleman, had a little shoot over 
this same country, and they had great sport, bagging 
over 100 birds the first four days of the season. At a 
second trip, it is stated, Mr. Fullerton and Mr. W. S. 
Timberlake, president of the State Commission, got 
forty-eight birds in the course of their shooting. It is 
gratifying to, state that there were really more prairie 
chickens in Minnesota this year than for several years 
previous, and both they and ruffed grotise seem to be 
increasing, thanks to the law prohibiting the Sale of 
ruffed grouse. The deer law is also in very satisfactory 
shape in Minnesota. A man cannot ship a deer by ex- 
press in that State, and many believe that this feature of 
the law will knock out the marketing of venison eventu- 


ally. 
Squirrel Year. 


This is a squirrel year for central Illinois, more 
especially in the neighborhood of Bloomington squirrel 
shooting is reported as fine. 
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Southern s Association. 

TuE Louisiana Sportsmen’s Game and: Fish Protective 
Association is discussing plans looking toward organi- 
zation permanently, the incorporation of the Associa- 
tion, the appointment of game wardens, and the amal- 
gamation game protective interests throughout 
the State. It is propo 


the Southern Sportsmen’s Association for the Protection 


to call the Association legally ~ 


of Fish and Game; but colloquially it will be known as 
the S. S. A. It is the intention of the president to have 
the Association organized and working effectively this 
season.‘ There are now about 175 members, and 
thirty-five gentlemen submitted their applications 
last night to be passed upon at the meeting on Oct. 
4. Those sportsmen who are in accord with this move- 
comm are heartily invited to help push the good cause 
along. 


New Hampshire Fish and Game. 


Hupson Center, N. H., Sept. 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The open season on trout and salmon (ending 
Sept. 15, 1898) has been one of the most profitable ones 
to the. angler we have had in New Hampshire for 
years. Dr. George Fowler, of Bristol, tells me the fish- 
ing at Newfound Lake, Bristol, has been excellent from 
the opening to the close of the season. It is only 
within the last two or three years that deep-water trolling 
has been tried with any degree of success there. The 
Doctor going three times in August caught twelve-fish 
—seven .lake trout and five salmon, a total weight 
of 107lbs. Many others have had good luck. — 

At Lake Winnepesaukee excellent lake trout fishing 
was had for some time after the ice went out.. Fine 
strings of large bass’ were caught during the open sea- 
son. The landlocked salmon are also commencing to’ 
show up in this lake. There is no question.in the mind 
of your correspondent that this body of water in the 
near future will be the best landlocked salmon lake of 
New Hampshire, if not of New England. The Belknap 
County Fish and Game League, many of whose members 
are located near this magnificent body of water, are 
enthusiastic in the. protection of fish and game, and are 
doing all in their power to assist the commission to stock 
this lake and protect the fish in the close season. 

At Sunapee Lake the landlocked salmon fishing has 
been excellent. Isaac Peneanrens of Sunapee’s best 
guides—tells me there has been caught from his boat 
thirty odd salmon and three Loch Leven trout. The 
brook trout and aureolus he kept no record of. The 
black bass fishing has been more than good here, two 
of my acquaintances catching 65lbs. in one day. In fact 
good fishing has been had in nearly all the lakes in our 
State. 

The stream brook trout fishing, especially in the 
southern part of the State, where we have had plenty of 
rain, has not been so good for years. 

The open season for deer commenced Sept. 15 in 
Carroll, Coos and a part of Grafton county. The rest 
of the State is closed until 1901. We have heard of quite 
a number of deer being killed up to date, but the foliage 
is so thick that it will be impossible to hunt with any 
degree of success until the frost comes. Deer are in- 
creasing wonderfully all over the State. 

It is impossible to tell at the present time much about 
the ruffed grouse shooting. I have heard of but few 
being killed. All hunters that I have talked with 
prophecy a good woodcock season. 

I agree with my friend Stark, of Dunbarton (who is 
one of the best all-round sportsmen New Hampshire 
ever produced), that the State of New Hampshire should 
pass a law-endorsing the Forest AND STREAM Plank 
and stop the sale of game at all seasons of the year. 
This would surely put a check upon the market hunter 
and snarer. I think the close season should commence 
Dec. 15, instead of Jan. 1. For thousands of grouse are 
killed all over the State while budding in December. 

While talking with one of the trustees of the Corbin 
Park the other day, I learned they are contemplating 
in the near future—this> fall, I think—forming a club 


_ with a limited number of members—say from fifty to 


seventy-five—giving each the privilege of killing two 
elk, two deer, a wild boar, or whatever they may de- 
cide upon. This method, as I understand, is taken to 
get rid of the increase of game in the park, which is 
wonderful. It is estimated there are in the park at the 
present time 2,000 elk, 2,000 deer, 100 moose, ard the 
largest known herd of buffalo in existence. The red 
fox and Northern hare are very plentiful. The park also 
contains hundreds of acres of the best woodcock and 
ruffed grouse covers New England can produce. Some 
of the best brook trout streams and ponds in this sec- 
tion are inside the park limit. With its beautiful moun- 
tains, forests and streams, it is an ideal hunting ground. 
The Corbin family have done much for New Hamp- 
shire. This last season they have given to the State, to 
be liberated, a number of pairs of deer. 
N. WENTWORTH. 


Vermont Game Notes. 


Mitton, Vt., Sept. 26—Game in this section of the 
State is a scarcity. As has been the case during the 
last few years, partridges are few and far hetween. Squir- 
rels are.far from numerous, and ducks are thus far com- 
ing in lesser numbers than for years, although the late 
flights may perhaps be more encouraging. Plover and 
grass birds are fairly plenty, and are furnishing good 
shooting at the marshes. The oytlook for ducks is most 
encouraging, many having been seen, particularly in the 
southern and eastern portion of the State. If the Ver- 
mont shooters desire to have partridge shooting in 
years to come, why not make a sacrifice and demand a 
law that will protect them the year round for say five 
years? Of the success of such a measure there can be no 
doubt. A case to point here in this State is that of the 
English pheasant. Introduced some years ago and pro- 
tected by legislation, they have rapidly increased un- 
til now they cover a territory of large extent, and promise 
at no distant day to be Vermont’s leading game bird. 
Owing to the fact of their building their nests on the 
ground, the grouse has great difficulty in rearing her 
family. Foxes, coons, skunks and mink I have found 
prey upon the eggs and even at times capture the mother 
bird. Crows also have a hand in its persecution, and 
make short work of the eggs. Nesting as they do, it is 
indeed a wonder that so many partridges reach maturity. 
If the sportsmen of Vermont weuld take the matter in 
hand and see to it that such a statute was made that 
would save these noble birds from total extermination, 
the result in a few years would thrice repay them for 
their sacrifice. ‘AH, 


Quail-in the Santiago Campaign, 


Fort Myer, Va., Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It may interest some of your readers to know that on 
the Santiago campaign, just finished, we heard the calls 
of hundreds of Bob Whites everywhere, from Daiquiri 
to Santiago, and the ansWering notes of the female. The 
quail appeared quite tame, but there was always the 
impenetrable jungle in which to fly when flushed— 
and, by the way, there was véry little land that was not 
jungle. There was absolutely no cultivated land what- 
ever, if I except a few small gardens on the out- 
skirts of Santiago. It is questionable whether, under 
the circumstances, a hunter would have much sport in 
such a country. ‘ 

We also ran across what appeared to be eur ordinary 
guinea fowl, which had become wild. It appeared in 
the most unexpected parts of the jungle, and when 
flushed would sail away through the brush with a flap- 
ping of wings very much like that of our Western sage 
chicken. 

With the depleted condition of our larder; it was a 
constant temptation to our soldiers to beat the brush 
and knock over a few of these birds with their rifles— 
a proceeding which met with condign punishment. 
There was enough shooting in the brush by the mur- 
derous Spanish sharpshooters, without assistance from 
our own rifles; and “guerrilla stalking” became much 
more necessary than wildfowl shooting. 

CuarLes D. Ruopes, 
U. S. Army. 





New York League. 


Seneca Fatis, N. Y., Sept. 24.—To the Officers, 
Trustees and Directors of the New York State Fish, 
Game and Forest League: You are hereby notified that 
there will be a meeting of the said officers, directors and 
trustees of the said Association at 12 o’clock M. on 
Oct. 26, 1898, at the Yates Hotel, at the city of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., which you are expected and requested to 
attend. 

All clubs, associations and organizations within the 
State of New York organized for the purpose of protec- 
tion of fish, game and forests, should become members 
of this League (successor to the New York State. As- 
sociation for Protection of Fish and Game), in-order to 
secure united effort in attainment of these objects. All 
applications for membership should be in the hands of 
the secretary (who will furnish blanks and information 
upon request) on this date. 

This meeting is called for the consideration of intro- 
ductory and preliminary work of~the annual meeting 
of the League, to be held at the place aforesaid, on the 
eighth day of December, 108, for the consideration of 
applications for membership and for such other business 
as may properly come before it. By order of 

W. S. Gavitt, President. 

Ernest G. Gou.p, Secretary. 


Shooting Casualties. 


Evmira, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I see that another of those fearful accidents, where the 
shooters lost their leads and killed a boy in place of a 
deer, has happened in the Adirondacks. Is does seem 
as though people would never learn to be sure that they 
are shooting at game, not human beings, before they 
pull the trigger. And the guides—what “guides” are 
they who would allow such a thing? 

I used to be a frequent visitor to the Adirondack 
Mountains, but have given up my visits entirely, especi- 
ally since the law has forced people to still hunt. While 
I fully agree with the law as being a good thing, I am 
afraid of getting shot by some careless hunter who 
shoots at everything that moves; and as there are about 
five gunners to every deer, I have not been in the big 
woods after deer for years. In huntigg birds arid rab- 
bits one uses dogs and makes lots of noise, and even at 
that it will be soon so one will have to hunt with a 
brass band. I also limit my party to two, one being my 
son, and I keep him to the front under my eyes all the 
time, and try hard to keep my gun out of the danger 
line. E. H 


A Florida Game Preserve. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Jacksonville Times-Union 
and Citizen writes from Myers: Irvin S. Singletary has 
just returned from a business trip down the coast as 
far as Marco, in company with J. M. Brady, of Bartow. 
Their object was the selection of a site for a game 
preserve of gigantic proportions for New York capital- 
ists and sportsmen. The probabilities are good, and 
there is hardly any doubt of the matter developing into 
a certainty in the near future. Of course, the thing will 
be of untold benefit to this county, and will be the 
means of leaving many thousands of dollars among the 
citizens, besides giving permanent employment to a 
goodly number. If there is any place in the world 
suitable for such an enterprise, this county is the place. 
No doubt other gentlemen will follow suit. 








New Publications. 


“The Book of the Hills.”—New Poems and Ballads. By O. C. 
Auringer. Subscription address, Troy: Henry Stowell & Son. 

“Nature Study in Elementary Schools."*-A Manual for Teachers, 
By Mrs. Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson, Ph.D. New York: 

acmillan Co. Price 9) cents. ‘ 

“On Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bitting, and the Prevention 


and Cure of Restiveness in aan Sar Francis Dyer. New 


York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. Price $1. 


“Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Pupils in Ele- 
men Schools.” By D. Lange. New York: Maemillan Co. 


Price $1. 
“Klondike.”—A Manual for Goldseekers. By Charles A. 


Bramble, D:L.S. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co, 

“O the Alps on a Bicycle.” By Elieabeth Robins Pennell. 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. New York: The Century Co. 
Price 30 cents. ’ 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. are the largest 
publishers and importers in America of Beoks on Out- 
door Sports. Their illustrated descriptive catalogue 
will be sent free on request. . 
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Sea md Biver Fishing 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forrest anp STREAM. , 





Where to go. 

Owns important, use*sl and conSiderable part of the Forest anp 
Streau’s service to the sportsmen’s community is the information 
given inquirers for shooting and fishing resorts. We make it our 
business to kndw where to send the sportsman for large or small 
game, or in quest of his favorite fish, and this knowledge is freely 
imperted on request. 

On the other hand, we are constantly seeking information of this 
character for the benefit of our patrons, and we invite sportsmen, 
hotel proprietors and others to communicate to us whatever may be 
of advantage to the sportsman tourist. 


In the Louisiana Lowlands.—Ill. } 


BY FRED MATHER. 
[Continued from las! week.| 

It was well along in the morning when Col. B. arrived 
at Alexandria in an old-fashioned carryall, driven by a 
darky boy. He greeted me cordially, and the boy took 
my satchei and gun in front with him, and off we started. 
Tite road was in fair condition, for there had been no 
recent rains, but the jolting of the antiquated carryall 
made conversation difficult, and we journeyed in silence 
past fields of corn and sugar-cane, interspersed with 
stretches of forest land where enormous trees almost 
shut out the daylight; but from the winding of the road 
an occasional glimpse of a stream was seen, and we were 
going up a small tributary of Red River, which joined 
it at Alexandria. Soon we came to a large white house 
with great pillars in front, in the Colonial style, and 
stopped. A brace of fine setters and several cur dogs 
welcomed the Colonel, and a superannuated hound 
limped from the stable to take part in the greeting. 
With a rub on the head and a kind word to them all, we 
entered the house, but not before the younger dogs had 
sniffed at the stranger’s legs in order that they should 
know him again. 


A Hospitable Southern. Home. 


The boy had surrendered the team to two other boys, 
and had brought my luggage into the great hall, and the 
Colonel directed him to show me to the guests’ room in 
the northwest corner, “for,” he said, “the sun will not 
trouble you there if you wish tp sleep some morning.” 
I followed the boy up stairs, wondering why I had been 
the recipient of all this*courtesy from a stranger, and 
especially from one who, as Sam had told me, had lost 
two sons in a war which had also wrecked him finan- 
cially, and from the troubles which followed it he had 
only just recovered: his ancestral estate. Pondering on 
these things, I gave a few finishing touches to my toilet 
and joined my host in the large drawing room. 

As he shook my hand and again welcomed me, I had 
a chance to see him fairly for the first time. That night 
on the steamer, when he first repulsed my .advances 
toward conversation and then invited me to his room 
after I had dived overboard to save a little girl, there 
was little chance to note his personality, or if there was 
a chance it was neglected, as we neglect to size up men 
whom we never expect to meet again. Here was a man 
of sixty-five, of large but fine mould, erect, with white 
hair worn long, and a white beard not neglected by 
the shears. His kindly face was careworn and seamed 
with lines of suffering, but his dark eye was undimmed 
and pleasant to meet. 

“Pardon me,” said the Colonel, “I have your card 
containing your name and address, but you intimated that 
you had some official position which I have forgotten, 
will you—?” + 

“Certainly: I am collecting fishes and reptiles for the 
U. S. Fish Commission, and fortunately I had for guide 
one of your old-time servants, Sam, who spent a week 
with me on Catahoula Lake, and the old man took good 
care of me.” 

The dinner bell rang. In the long dining room a cur- 
tain cut off a large portion, for the family was smaller 
than in former days. The hostess was his niece, Mrs. 
H., evidently a widow, and her two boys, George. six- 
teen, and Jack, fourteen, comprised the family. I felt 
out of place. Here was a widower who had lost his two 
sons, and a widow with two fatherless boys who might 
have been made fatherless in a fratricidal war in which 
I was on the other side. I felt out of place until the 
soup came on, when Mrs. H. began discoursing on 
turtles and hoped that I would enjoy one of my own 
catch, for old Sam had sent them the largest of the soft- 
shelled turtles that we had caught. This, and her ex- 
quisite tact in leading the conversation in the direction 
of Sam and our trip on the lake, banished all embarrass- 
ment, and as the dinner proceeded the conversation be- 
came general, and after the lady had retired the boys 
wanted to know if there was to be a shooting trip on 
the morrow, and if they would be included. 


In the Colenel’s Room, 


The ride over the plantation and supper passed into 
history. An hour or two in the drawing room was spent 
with the family, and when they retired for the night the 
Colonel asked me to his room. A glance showed the 
tastes and character of my host; here was a well-filled 
library, in which books on shooting, fishing and natural 
history were prominent. There was a gun rack contain- 
ing fowling pieces and rifles of various patterns, and 
surmounted with a splendid pair of antlers, while rugs 


of deer, bear and coon skins lay about the floor. There } 


was a grateful odor of lemon and other things, a silver 
kettle swung over an alcohol lamp, and all those little 
things which in the aggregate proclaim the gentlema 
sportsman, who is always a man of taste, were in evi- 
dence. His cigars accorded with the character. 


rack, and IT love to repeat that, title, which is nearly, i 
not.quite, obsolete. There is portty in the name, an 
I love it as much as I dislike that abominable name of 
shotgun, which has displaced it. Confound ‘the’ shot- 
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gun! I will never use one, but when I go forth for 
woodcock I will take down my fowling piece. Sc much 
for poetry, harmony, euphony and all other things that 
lend a charm to field sports. Call my fowling piece a 
shotgun? As well call my rifle a bullet gun, my dainty 
trout rod a pole, or say that the silver-tongued hound 
on yonder hill is barking when he is baying on track 
of fox or deer! There is much in a name, Juliet to 
the contrary notwithstanding, for a delicate ear is of- 
fended to hear the arbutus termed a May pink, a peony 
dubbed a piney, or a pond-lily called a spatterdock. 
Such names are degrading, and with apologies to Juliet 
I will assert that “a rose by any other name” might 
smell as sweet, but call it skunk cabbage and it loses 
something which is not tangible, but has lost much 
with its good name. A shotgun seems to be a coarse 
tool for a market-shooter, and may be made of gas pipe, 
but when we speak of a fowling piece the elderly sports- 
man pricks up his ears and recalls the famous hand- 
made marvels of bygone years. But I think I have some- 
how slipped my trolley. 

After we had smoked and the Colonel had put hot 
watef on a lemon he said: “That bear story you told 
me on the, steamer, after some men had killed a bear that 
was swimming in the river, was very funny, and I want to 
hear it again. I had asked you to my room on the 
steamer after you had changed your wet clothing, for 
I admired the promptitude in which you went to the 
rescue of the girl.” 

The story was one in Irish dialect, too old to repeat 
now, but the Colonel enjoyed it more than at the first 
telling, and finding that he had a keen sense of humor 
and only needed some one to rouse him from brooding 
over the past I told him other stories while he brewed 
the lemon, and when the time to retire came he asked: 
“Will you kill a deer to-morrow, chase a bear or shoot 
woodcock?” 

“Of the three propositions the last seems most at- 
tractive, and if you agree we will try the woodcock.” 

“Very good, but the season is early and the birds may 
not be plenty, yet we will try for them. Good night.” 


On Woodcock Ground. 


Early October in the far South differs from the “brown 
October days” of the North in several ways: The leaves 
of the deciduous trees have not begun to take on 
autumn tints, and will not do so for a full month. At 
the North there is a popular belief that frost has a hand 
in tingeing the maples and other trees with faint yellows, 
which deepen and change to bright reds, and then in a 
blaze of glory die into a faded brown, and expire, to be 
trodden under foot. The frost has nothing whatever 
to do with this leaf-painting, for it goes on in the South, 
where frost, if it comes at all, comes after the leaves 
have ripened and dropped. Leaves ripen and assume 
the colors of ripeness just as our fruits do before falling 
to earth, and as a halo of white hair encircles the head 
of man when he nears the three-score-and-ten mark and 
is also nearing the day when he shall also drop—but the 
dogs were awaiting our movements and were im- 
patient. ss ° : 

I had been out on the‘porch, “armed and equipped 
as the law directs,” and the setters had discovered me. 
They reasoned that I was a friend of their master; I 
had a gun and was waiting for him to join me, there- 
fore there would be a hunt. They pranced around, licked 
my hands and showed their anxiety and impatience in 
many ways, and I talked to them as well as I could 
without knowing their names. But when the Colonel 
came out in his hunting suit and with his fowling piece 
they assaulted him in force. The boy drove up the 
carryall, and off we went just as the sun rose- 

It is usual that every respectable white man who is 
nearing middle age in the South is given a title, either 
judiciary or military, I at first attributed the one the 
Colonel gave me to that fact, when he said: “Major, 
we are going to work some ground that is sometimes 
good woodcock ground as early as this, and sometimes 
it is several weeks later; I will not promise you a 
single shot at your favorite bird, because the weather at 
the North regulates its migration, but we may pick up 
a few snipe,* and they are not in the least inferior to 
the woodcock, except that they are a trifle smaller. 
What do you think?” 

“T think that they are the only bird that should 
be called ‘snipe,’ but what I think will not affect the 
men who shoot sandpeeps and‘ call them snipe: That 
looks like a good bit of woodcock ground in the early 
season.” 

My guess was right, and when we stopped and the 
boy hitched the horses I was surprised to see him 
gather bunches of either mint, spearmint, peppermint or 
some plant of that family, and rub the horses from ears 
to hoofs. Never before nor since have I seen a horse 
so protected from flies, even when tied beside a bed of 
mint. Such thoughtful care I could not credit to an 
ignorant darky boy; it must have been taught him by a 
master who truly loved his dumb servants, and Kittle by 
little I was becoming aware that my new friend was an 
exceptionally thoughtful and kind-hearted man. The 
perfuming cf the horses with ah odor hateful to insects 
was proof cnough of that. 5 ; 

All guancrs know that as a migrator the woodcock 
is the most uncertain of all quantities. Where you made 
a good bag yesterday, there is not one to-day. There- 
fore our setters, Bob and Dan, started into the bog with 
more confidence than we had. The Colonel was fully 
2oyds. to my left, and shot three times before Dan 
made a point in my front, and I started a multi-colored 
flash which dodged about in a puzzling way for a sec- 
ond or two in front of my gun, and somehow it dropped 
dead as the trigger was pulled without anything like an 


' aim or even a glance along the barrel, and Dan brought 


me the most beautiful bird that exists. .I say this ad- 
visedly: I have bred golden pheasants and other gaudy 
birds, wood ducks and pea fowls, and while willing to 
admit that the form of the woodcock is not a model of 
symmetry, and that its head, with its great eyes in the 


* There is no more misused name than that of snipe. All the 
little sand, teeters, sandpipers and many shore birds are 
sn ain deren Soplns.” nad te tonic ee eee 

snipe, Ps 
as the Mahomedan a God and Mahon 
His prophet,” so th says, “There is but one’ snipe 


ie sportsman 
and that is son’s, the snipe par excellence, 


back -of it, is not beautiful, yet where in all bird: life 
are such dark reds, browns and faint yellows to be 
per combined as they are in the plumage of a wood- 
coc 

Early as the season was we mustered six brace between 
us when we turneti the horses’ heads home. 


Cooking Woodcock. 


There are men who love to shoot, but do not care 
how their game is served at table; they would permit a 
canvasback duck to be stuffed with the same “dressing” 
which is supposed to be proper to. inject into a barn- 
yard fowl. And there are men who never shoot, but 
who know how game should be cooked to bring out 
its distinctive flavor. Beefsteak is good and ham is 
good, but no man wants his steak fried in ham fat, nor 
does he wish his chops to have a flavor of fish. The 
cooking of game has never been written; there is no 
work on the subject. The consequence is that much 
game is ruined in cooking; the housewife does her best, 
but she fails in bringing out the distinctive flavors of 
the different kinds of game. A white-meated ruffed 
grouse, or a quail, should be as well done as a domestic 
chicken, but any dark-meated bird, prairie chicken, 
woodcock, wild duck, etc., should be served as rare as a 
beefsteak in order to get the distinctive flavor; else one 
might as well turn to the barnyard fowl and be con- 
tent with. that. 

Next morning my host asked: 
to have the birds served?” 

“Since you have asked for my preference, I will say 
that in the home of a sportsman I prefer to have wood- 
cock served in the manner in which his trained ser- 
vants have been accustomed to prepare them for him.” 

“Tt is kind to say that, but for my own information I 
will ask how the birds are served in the North? I have 
never been north of St. Louis, and have never eaten 
woodcock in the cafés there, but I have eaten them in 
New Orleans, but there is only one place where they 
serve them to please me. I am asking for information, 
please do not put me off with a compliment.” 

“Then,” I replied, “I will say that in the North, and 
I don’t doubt but the same can be said of the South 
and West, there are more good woodcock spoiled in 
cooking than are properly prepared, in the proportion 
of ten to one. The worst of all places to order wood- 
cock in New York city are the celebrated restaurants 
where a French chef presides. He is perfection on ail 
foods except game, and a ‘salmi of woodcock 4a la 
chasseur’ is his masterpiece in that line.” 

“T remember to have seen the name in New Orleans 
cafés, but have no idea what it is like, for I tired of 
experimenting in that direction,” said the Colonel. “You 
seem to speak from experience; what is the dish like?” 

“Like a desecration. You know, Colonel, that the 
Deity is said‘to send us food, while an entirely different 
person sends the cooks. and the man who invented a 
‘salmi of woodcock’ was certainly sent from inferno 
and should be ordered to return to his station at once: 
It is a stew of woodcock with onions or garlic, mush- 
rooms and other things, in which the bird is smothered 
so that it might as well be a salmi of sparrows or 
bats, as far as one can discover. The mess may be 
good to some people, but to a man who has the sense 
of taste developed to the point that he wants his wood- 
cock to differ from a kidney stew, it is disappointing. 
To a man who thinks a clam chowder the perfection of 
the culinary art, this ‘woodcock chowder’ would be a 
grand dish.” 

“You are right,” said the Colonel, “but I have not yet 
learned how you prefer to have your woodcock served. 
You have told how they should not be prepared for 
the table, but have dodged the main question, if you will 
permit me to put it in that shape.” 

Cornered in this way, there was no alternative; at 
the risk of running counter to. the predilections of my 
host, I said: “There are epicures who hold that a 
woodcock should not be drawn, but cooked with the 
‘trail’ in; they carry this idea into the cooking of ter- 
rapin and cite the fact that we eat oysters, clams and 
whitebait without opening their stomachs, and ask why 
we should be averse to eating other animal life in the 
same way, especially such forms as those named, where 
they claim there is nothing objectionable. There can be 
no answer except: De gustibus non est disputandum, 
which is merely a latinization of the old Irish saying of: 
‘It’s no use av disputin’ taste; as the ould wooman said 
when she kissed her cow.’ I-am free to say that I pre- 
fer that the birds be drawn, although I have eaten them 
undrawn, and I do not insist on the drawing.” 

“Will you permit me to call attention to the fact that 
you have been very anes and have parried my 
questions? You have told of the methods which you do 
not like, and it is evident that you have positive ideas 
on serving woodcock, but hesitate to give them words.” 

“At home I have the birds drawn, saving the hearts 
and livers, truss up the feet, using the bill as a skewer 
after the skin and eyes are removed from the head; a 
thin slice of salt pork is laid over the breast, the hearts 
and livers are chopped, seasoned and butteted.: Then a 
thick slice of stale bread is hollowed out to receive the 
bird. The bread is buttered and browned in the oven; 
the birds are roasted about eight minutes. While they 
are roasting fry the bread, drain it and cover with 
the hearts and livers, then place the birds in the cavities 
and serve hot.” 

“Our own recipe exactly,” said the Colonel, “ex- 
cept that you forgot to mention the Burgundy, served 
at the temperature of the room.” 

“It was not forgotten, but was left for you to add. 
I have spitted them on a twig and broiled them over a 
camp-fire,” I added, “but it is best in that case to split 
them down the back, broil not more than five minutes, 
butter liberally, and eat with closed eyes.” 

“Excellent!” the Colonel exclaimed, “our old cook 
will, I think, serve them to your taste, and the Bur- 
gundy has been on the sideboard for twenty-four 
hours. Just sten into my room a minute before we pre- 
pare for dinner.” 


The Colonel’s Bear Story. 
Such a dinner stands prominent amo 


“How do you prefer 


> 


hundreds of 


good dinners; soft-shelled turtle soup, boiled bass, fillet 
of beef done to the Queen’s taste, fried hominy and then 
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the king of all game birds for the table, the royal wood- 
cock; the vegetables of the season and those other 
accompaniments which a refined taste suggests. Blessed 
be he who gave us that excellent motto, now used by the 
Hoboken Turtle Club, of New York City: “As we 
journey through life let us live by the way.” It’s a mot- 
to well worthy of thought, for it’s about all a fellow gets 
in this vale of tears, bustle, sheumatism, turtle, woodcoek 
and Burgundy; and the latter brings on gout and there 
you are. 

In the Colonel’s room the work of the setters was 
reviewed in detail. ‘Did you notice how grandly young 
Bob backed old Dan’s point before you killed your 
second bird? He’ll-make a splendid dog in another 
year if he’s hunted enough; there’s no better stock 
in the South, sir; no better stock anywhere. You have 
had a wider experience than I, Major, but I challenge 
you to produce a finer brace of setters than Bob and 
Dan.” 

“T can’t do it, but I challenge you to show reason for 
giving me a military title.” 

“Challenge accepted. I got it from a batch of letters 
awaiting you at Alexandria, and which my boy brought 
me for you.” As he said this a shade passed over his 
face, and he toyed with his cigar awhile. What the old 
darky Sam had told me about one son being killed be- 
fore Atlanta and another getting his death wound at 
Port Hudson came up to me, and again I felt out of 
place, but smoked on until after a while the Colonel - 
added: “Were you with Sherman or Banks?” 

I saw the drift of his question: Was I with either of 
the armies that made him almost childless? His tone 
expressed more than words can, and I hastily answered: 
“Oh, no, my service was entirely in Virginia, with the 
Army of the Potomac.” 

The old man’s face changed, but he made no further 
remark about the war, and surely I would not. : 

“When we drove up to the house on Monday,” said 
the Colonel, “you may have noticed a poor old blind 
hound that came out to greet me; old, lame and blind!” 

“Yes, I saw the poor old dog and patted his head, 
knowing that he had grown old in your service, as many 
of your servants have, but, like them, he is not to be 
turned adrift because he is no longer useful.” 

“There is more than that,” said he, “I once had two 
sons, as ‘brave boys as ever trod this earth. Like their 
father and his ancestors, they were fond of the chase, and 
as they grew older they longed to hunt more dangerous 
game than deer and turkeys, and they collected a lot 
of mongrel dogs for bear hunting, and descendants of 
these curs were among our welcomers. You noticed 
them?” 

“Surely, couldn’t help it, for they were all eager for my 
acquaintance as one of your friends, and I mentally put 
them down as bear dogs.” 

“Yes, that’s what they are, they will bark around and 
harass a bear until the hunter comes up, when braver 
dogs would be killed.” : yd. 

The, old man again toyed with his cigar, and there 
was silence. He looked up as one from a dream and 
said: “You see that bearskin rug on the floor, the 
one with half the skull in, I mean?” 

“Certainly; it is a prominent object because of having 
only half the skull in. I noticed it the first time I came 
in/the room.” 

“About a dozen years ago my two brave boys organ- 
ized a bear hunt. Old Bugle, the poor old blind hound, 
was then two or three years old and would not be left 
behind. - They started a bear in a cane field, and the 
dogs ran him into the tall timber and brought him to 
bay. The cur dogs were nipping at his heels when the 
boys came up, and emptied their rifles into the bear— 
you know that we had only muzzle-loaders then—but 
the dogs were encouraged by the presence of the boys, 
even if the boys knew better than to urge the 
dogs on. A cur came too near the bear and was being 
squeezed to death when my youngest boy, Terrill, 
rushed in to club the bear with his rifle. He was 
knocked down and a great strip torn across his breast 
while his brother was loading his rifle. While my 
boy, Terrill, lay under the bear, only saved from death 
by his brother and his canine friends, old Bugle dashed 
in to rescue his master, and received a stroke which 
blinded him for life. The bear was so assailed on all 
sides that he could not attend to and finish his human 
prey, which was under him, and my eldest boy, George, 
put a bullet in his brain which took off half of the 
skull. The skin of that bear lies before you, and you 
have seen the poor old sightless hound who would, if 
asked, track a bear as eagerly as he did a dozen years 
ago, but the boys think it best to leave the old dog 
home when a bear is to be started. What do you say 
to having a bear hunt some day?” 

“Nothing would please me better, for I have never 
hunted a_bear, although I have met several under cir- 
cumstances when either I was not prepared to kill one 
or it was in summer, when neither hide nor meat was 
good, and I passed them by.” i 

The clock struck midnight; it was raining hard, and 
the wind beat it fiercely on the window; the Colonel 
wanted to hear that bear story in dialect again, and 


laughed as heartily at it as if he was listening to it. 


for the first time. The kettle was steaming away mer- 
rily, and when we parted, an hour later, the famed gov- 
ernors of the Carolinas, had they been there, would have 
made no remark. “ : 

The Colonel, as he bade me good night, said: “I’m 
afraid that this storm may postpone our bear hunt for 
several days.” ; 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A naval officer well known to Forest AND STREAM 
readers writes: “I have a great yearning once in a while 
to send you some ‘copy,’ but there are so many inter- 
ruptions that connected work is nearly impossible. 
see that some can shoot and fish, if I cannot, and the 
stories are as good as ever in the Forest AND STREAM. 
I am ighted with the work of Fred Mather. It is 
grand. one knows so much as he, and can tell 

"it so well, it is a manifest duty to write.” 





is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


A Roberval Experience. 


CHILLICOTHE, Ohio, Sept. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I hope you will publish the enclosed letter, 
which I have transcribed literally from the original let- 
ter I wrote to a friend, who is a brother lawyer and 
sportsman, of Columbus, Ohio, on the date named. 
When I got home the other day, we agreed that the / 
letter might make an interesting one for your paper, and 
I think that it ought to be published for the benefit of 
sportsmen geuacaly: It is a true and literal account of 
my Own experience, and may be of value to brother 
pose te whose interests your paper doubtless intends 
to foster. 





LakE KEnoGamI, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Aug. 18.—My 
dear Charles: And now I will keep my promise to tell 
you of my trip to Lake St. John and the Roberval, and 
thy first experience with the famed ouananiche. Before 
I came I obtained of the Roberval management their 
printed matter giving full information about the fish- 
ing; how that the lake and all the rivers running into it 
were free to the guests of the Roberval. Imagine then 
my surprise and disgust over the denouement. I had 
heard that the best fishing by far was in the River Meta- 
betchouan; that the largest salmon were there, and, of 
course, the mere chance of killing a big one is more to a 
genuine devotee of the rod*than the assurance of dozens 
‘of small fish. 

“But, to our tale,” as our Bobby Burns introduces 
Tam’s wondrous “ride.” We came up on Monday 
from Quebec, reaching the Roberval Hotel about five 
in the evening. The hotel is situated on the south- 
western shore of Lake St. John, about @ mile north of 
the straggling French-Canadian village of Roberval. 
Just why, with all the country to choose from, it was 
put where it is I cannot imagine, as the site is quite 
unattractive, and far away from any of the salmon fish- 
ing, of which it professes to be the center. The in- 
quiries I made Monday evening at the village confirmed 
my previous information: that the Metabetchouan, which 
empties into Lake St. John from the south about twenty 
miles east of the hotel, was the best fishing water within 
reach at this season. The outlet of the lake, called the 

Grand Discharge, is some twenty-five miles from the 
hotel, across the lake, only to be reached by a steamer, 
which does not leave the hotel until 10 o’clock. It is 
fished by a dozen rods every day. The fishing is quite 
expensive; including boat, guides and incidentals, about 
$8 a day, and the salmon taken average less than 24lbs. 

So -I used the telephone (just think of it, on Lake St. 
John!) to make my arrangements; and Tuesday morning 
I went over to Roberval village and from there, four- 
teen miles, on a freight train to Chambord Junction. 
There my buckboard awaited me, and I was driven some 
six miles further around the lake to the mouth of the 
Metabetchouan, where I had been promised that I 
should find my guide, but when my French driver (with 
whom I had vainly struggled for the six miles to con- 
verse) and I reached the primitive ferry, just above the 
railroad bridge, I was dismayed to learn that Boivin was 
gone up the river. When we got to his home I found 
that he had gone up the river to guide a Mr. Follett, who 
has, or is to have, charge of an attempt to propagate the 
ouananiche for the benefit of the proprietor of the 
Roberval. They were expected back by noon. but when 
I waited until nearly 2 o’clock another employee of the 
hatchery, who was waiting too, offered to guide me up 
the river to meet them. Having secured some provisions 
from Madam Boivin, we rowed in a punt aLout a mile up 
the river, and then took to the trail. 

You and I have done some pretty rough work together 
under the name of “sport,” but that three-mile climb 
was “a corker” and no mistake. My rain coat and little 
Leonard weighed a ton before we reached the almost 
perpendicular descent of about 4ooft., over the rocks to 
the first pool. There, to my joy, I found Maurice 
Boivin; and the more I saw of him the better I liked 
him. Men are artificially classified as English, French, 
“Americans,” etc., but Boivin belongs to the noble genus 
sportsman, which knows no race nor color. 

Mr. Follett had gone back from above on a wagon 
with their tent, etc. Boivin was just ready to take the 
trail, and was far from well, but when I told him that 
I had heard of him in Ohio, and had come 1,000 miles 
to fish the Metabetchouan under his guidance, he laugh- 
ingly agreed in his broken English: ‘All rit! I show 
you plenty waniche,” even with scanty fare, and a pros- 
pect of a night in the open. So, with a satisfactory 
tip, my quondam guide started again for the mouth of 
the river, and I got into the boat with Boivin. 

The river here runs through a savage gorge in the 
mountains, and a short paddle took us to the foot of a 
wild rapid, quite impracticable for a boat. Then, for a 
quarter of a mile, we clambered over broken masses of 
rock along the stream, until we reached the second pool, 
where Boivin had another rough boat. While I sat pant- 
ing on a rock, rubbing a bruised knee and mopping my 
face, Boivin put together the rod, fixed the reel, tied 
the well-soaked leader, selected a cast of flies from my 
book—a silver doctor and a queen of the waters—and 
we were ready for “business.” Quietly along the rocky 
edge of the dark eddying pool he paddled the boat, turned 
it into mid-stream, dropped the heavy stone anchor; and 
my time had come. My undue exertion had made my 
arm a bit tremulous; and the wonderful accounts I had 
heard and read of “the leaping ouananiche” made me a 
bit anxious, as I droped the flies to right and left with 
lengthening casts. At last comes a great swirl at the 
surface, a broad tail shows a moment, the line straight- 
ens, I “snap” the rod, and my first salmon is hooked. 
Boivin whispers, “He is a big wan,” and I mentally ad- 
mit it as the fish leaps quite 2ft. into the 2ir, turning three 
back-somersaults, and makes the reel scream with the 
rush that follows. After ten minutes of boring, run- 
ning and jumping the splendid fellow lies quivering on 
the bottom of the punt. Then I hand the rod to Boivin, 
telling him to cast, while I lisht my briar and admire m 
captive. I had no scale with me, unfortunately, as I 
had left everything but my road and fly-book at Boivin’s 
house, but Boivin said it would weigh 5lbs., and it 
weighed 4% twenty-four hours afterward. 


e ouananiche is truly a splendid fish; shaped like all 


the salmon, it is dark along tne back, with a suggestion © 


of steel blue in the color; a rather black bass yellow over 
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the sides, but very thickly studded with jet black mark- 
ings somewhat in the shape (as I have read some- 
where) of a St. Andrew’s cross; fading to a yellow 
white under the belly. But the finest feature is the trem- 
endous tail, finely fashioned, and broader, I feel sure, in 
proportion than even that of his big brother, the sea- 
going. salmon. Without venturing to compare the 
strength and grit of the ouananiche, pound for pound, 
with the black bass, any one must admit, I think,«that 
he is a bit finer “bred” than our sturdy favorite. 

After quite a while I had another strike, but this 
fellow in a mad rush in the current near the boat broke 
the hook (No. 4 sproat) at the barb. Then Boivin said 
that it was getting too late in the day, and that we had 
better climb out to an empty house he knew of, where 
we could spend the night. This we did, after another 
wearisome scramble; found a fairly comfortable place, 
and after some supper and a pipe slept the sleep of the 
utterly tired. 

Before we had prepared our breakfast next morning 
the pleasant old Frenchman who owned the house and 
meadows about appeared and made us welcome; and 
with him I arranged to drive us out to the railroad when- 
ever I wanted to go. 

Boivin had promised a good morning of sport at the 
upper pool, below the principal fall, and right well did 
he keep his word. This pool is an ideal spot. Some 
way above it the Metabetchouan, which is a large stream 
carrying more water than the Scioto, falls sheer down 
some 40 or 50ft., so that this is as far as the salmon 
can ascend. After the fall the water leaps down several 
sloping ledges ‘until it foams into an oval pool about 
300ft. long by 150 wide, with the splendid wooded moun- 
tains rising from the rocky shores. But, best of all, 
right in the middle of the pool lies an oval gravelly 
island, covered with blueberries, and from the sloping 
edges of which every part of the eddying river on either 
side can be fished. Here in three memorable hours I 
killed twelve fish, which weighed that evening at the 
hotel 47lbs., none over § and none under 3%4lbs. And 
this without a net, so that I had literally to “kill them on 
the rod” before Boivin could dare tap them on the head 
and draw them gently over the pebbles. But he is an 
artist. Though half-sick, he took as keen an interest in 
every rise as Zack Nott could.take in an approaching 
black duck. Never once, no matter how tempted, did 
he touch the leader, and not a fish did he lose. To 
give you some idea of the fighting qualities of this fish, I 
will say that altogether I hooked eighteen ouananiche 
and saved fourteen (one a little one that I put back). I 
doubt whether one could do so well with black bass of 
the same weight, though you must remember that I had 
a perfect fly-rod, which is more deadly than the stiffer 

rod we use for bass. Mr. Follett afterward told me 
that the fish were now coming up to spawn, and were 
not so difficult to manage as in June. But Boivin said 
there was nothing in this, that he never saw the fish 
struggle more actively; and we know that the sea-going 
salmon are fished for under exactly the same circum- 
stances. One, that I hooked some 6oft. away, gave seven 
os leaps before he consented to come within speaking 
istance. 


And now for the denouement: About 11 o’clock, as I 
was casting from the upper end of the island, and Boivin 
was sitting behind me, we heard a call, and saw some 
one standing on the rocks at the lower end of the pool. 
Boivin said that it was Mr. Follett, and started for the 
punt to ferry him over. As they talked together for 
some time, I walked along the shore toward them, cast- 
ing as I went, and in a moment hung a fine fish. Before 
I could divert my attention from the salmon Mr. Follett 
was by my side, and when I turned to him for the con- 
gratulations I expected I was met by the rather aston- 
ishing inquiry: “Mr. Douglas, have you any authority 
from Mr. Beemer (the proprietor of the Roberval) to 
fish here?” I told him that I was a guest, with my 
family, of the Roberval, and had relied upon the as- 
surance, given in its letters and advertisements, that 
these waters were free to the guests during the open 
season. But Mr. Beemer wanted this stream preserved 
in order that he could take the fish for the hatchery, and 
had sent Mr. Follett to request me not to fish! I urged 
that he himself, as Boivin had told me, had taken eleven 
fine fish the day before, male and female, and put back 
none. This he admitted was true, but, said he, in effect, 
“T hadn’t orter done it.” I asked him why the Meta- 
betchouan was not excluded in the fishing advertised in 
the hotel printed matter, which expressly included it 
among the list of salmon streams, with pictures of its 
pools? This he could not answer. Nor could he deny 
that it was the best river, for size of fish, on the lake, and 
the most accessible. 

What was I to do? Follett himself was gentlemanly 
enough, and urged his orders from Beemer. I was 
strongly inclined to tell him to “gang ta the deevil’; 
but there was Boivin; I could do nothing without him; 
he told me that he was employed by Beemer during 
the close season to patrol the stream, and it would hardly 
be fair to induce him, even if I could, to fish on with me 
for two or three hours more, and risk the displeasure of 
the man who could give him employment half the year. 
Then, too, I had had “sport enough for one day,” 
though we all enjoy playing our luck while it lasts, and 
having “a run for our money.” So I complied with Mr. 
Follett’s request; detached my flies and casting line, took 
down the slim rod, ate blueberries in peace with Mr. F.: 
climbed “back to our night’s quarters with the disgusted 
Boivin, and took Mr. Rovall’s buckboard for the mouth 
of the river. Imagine my feelings on arriving there to 
learn that Mr. Beemer had gone up the river to fish. 

I took the train back to the Roberval, where my 
catch seemed to create something of a sensation. When 
I related my experiences to the managing clerk, he sim- 
ply told me that he “was sorry, but could not say any- 
thing.” I declined his invitation to try the comnion- 
place $8 per day fishing at the Discharge, gathered my 
“kin folk,” who had spent two uninteresting days at the 
hotel, and took the evening train for Chicoutimi, and 
now write you from the lovely shores of Lake Keno- 
gami, fifteen miles from Chicoutimi. Such is the story 
of my Lake St. John experiences. “Sic volvere Parcas,” 
as Virgil has it; but I have made the acquaintance of 
that high-bred fellow, Sir Ouananiche, at any rate: 

It surely is a pity if all the angling for this noble fish 
has fallen into the hands of people who keep the best 
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of it for themselves, and work the rest of it like a coal 
bank for “all there is in it,” and it seems strange too if 
such a state of things is permitted by the Quebec Gov- 
ernment 

Until I see you, I am, as ever, yours, A. D, 


* Quananiche Stocking. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In view of the conflicting statements concerning the 
ouananiche in Lake St. John waters, the following notes 
may be of interest, having just returned from a fishing 
trip in that country: 

The waters of the Grande Descharge have been, for 
the past few years, so closely and constantly fished by 
visiting sportsmen that the size and number of the 
ouananiche show a.very marked falling off. As is well 
known, the fish come down from the waters of the lake 
in great quantities in the spring, and stay there during 
the early part of the summer. In August, when I was 
there, there were still a few to be had, but they did 
not take the fly readily, and were for the most part fish 
running about three to a pound. 

The western side of the Descharge, where the chief 
pools are situated, in fact where four-fifths of the 
best ouananiche fishing in the Descharge is located, be- 
longed until this spring to William Alexander Griffith, 
of Quebec, one of the best known sportsmen in Can- 
ada. It was sold by him this spring to B. A. Scott, 
Mayor of Roberval, and has been fished during the 
summer by the guests of the Hotel Roberval. 

In August the fish begin to move up the great rivers 
émptying into Lake St. John, to reach their spawning 
beds, and the best opportunities for river fishing are 
found in the large pools below the chutes. The fishing 
rights of these rivers, and of many of the adjoining 
lakes, belong to Mr. H. J. Beemer, and are used in con- 
nection with his hotel at Roberval. Mr. Beemer has 
very wisely determined to withdraw from free fishing 
one of these rivers, the Metabetchouan, and retain it as 
a reserve, where the ouananiche can spawn freely, and 
keep up the supply in the lake. 

A fish hatchery has also been established not far from 
Roberval on the Ouiatchouan River, and a fishculturist, 
Mr. R. E. Follett, placed in charge. Several attempts 
having been made by netting in the mouth of the 
Metabetchouan to secure a sufficient number of spawning 
fish for the hatchery, with only partial success, Mr. Fol- 
lett determined to obtain the necessary fish by sending 
them down the river alive in crates from the upper 
pools. ‘ 

On the 28th day of August, 1808, Mr. Follett and the 
writer went for this purpose to the third pool in the 
Metabetchouan, and camped there on a small island. The 
location was an ideal one, as the banks of the river 
rise to a height of over tooft., forming above and 
below a-narrow and almost impassable gorge, through 
which the river runs in a series of rapids. We had 
with us three crates, about 3ft. square and 1%4ft. in 
thickness, to hold the fish. This pool had only been 
fished twice before during the season, and there seemed 
to be practically no end to ouananiche of a large size in 
it. Fishing from a little after noon until dark, the fol- 
lowing was our catch: 

M. G.—Sixteen fish weighing in pounds, 4, 3%, 4%, 
4, 4, 4, 5%4, 3, 4, 3, 3%, 4, 4, 4, 3%, 4. R. E. F.—Twelve 
fish weighing in pounds, 4, 4, 5, 4, 6, 4, 4, 3%, 4, 4%, 
3, 3; and six unweighed fish of about the same size. 

In addition to this, the guide took one of 3%lbs., and 
several fish were hooked and lost in landing, one of them 
being apparently rather larger than any of the above. 
In fact, a fish salon from the same place some two weeks 
previous by an English sportsman, Col. Andrew Hag- 
gard, weighed, I understand, over 7%lbs. 

Any doubt that may have lingered in my mind as to 
the propriety of referring to the ouananiche as a sal- 
mon was dispelled by the way these large fish acted. 
They took the fly under water, bored, ran and leaped 
precisely like the Atlantic salmon. The leaping, of 
course, was far freer, more frequent and relatively higher 
than the leaping of salmon. Some of them in‘ fact came 
out of the water to a height of 3 or 4ft. six; eight, nine 
and even ten times. Some of the fish, possibly a third 
of them, did not leap at all. 

I had never had fishing to compare with this after- 
noon’s sport, and when dusk came I laid aside my 
rod for the first time in my life with a feeling of suffi- 
ciency. 

These fish were handled in every instance with the 
utmost care, and ‘transferred alive to the crates, and 
were so far uninjured that the next morning only one fish 
out of the thirty odd in the crates was found dead, the 
others being in exceedingly good condition. The next 
morning, at daylight, we started the crates down the 
rapids with the assistance of ropes and fending poles. 
The work of getting them clear of the rocks below the 
main pool was terrific. No wooden structure, however, 
could stand the pounding against the rocks that these 
crates received in the swift water, and when they 
emerged from the rapids in the quieter waters of the 
second pool one of them was found hopelessly knocked 
out of shape, although the fish were still in it. The fish 
were beginning to show signs of exhaustion from the 
shaking up they received, but we fixed up the crate 
as well as we could and started them down the next 
rapid. At the last pool the broken crate was found 
to be entirely destroyed, only one .end of it remaining, 
and the fish, of course, had escaped in the river. The 
two remaining crates showed signs of weakness, but we 
again repaired them, and with’ their living contents 
started them down the long rapid, some miles in length, 
to the mouth of the river; Mr. Follett and I hurried 
down the portage, and on arriving at the foot of the 
rapids found one crate with its end broken off, and the 
fish gone. 

The third and remaining crate was found later in the 
afternoon half a mile higher up the river lodged be- 





tween some rocks in midstream. The fish were in such - 


an exhausted condition that only immediate release could 
save their lives, so the expedition ended with three 
broken crates and no fish. (o8 

The impracticability of obtaining live fish in this 
manner having been thoroughly demonstrated, an arti- 


ficial retaining pool was decided as-the best’ substitute. 
It will be built close to where the fish were taken, and 
the spawning fish will be placed there until they are 
ready to be stripped. The eggs can then be transferred 
overland to the hatchery on the Ouiatchouan River. 

Mr. Beemer is entitled to the support of all sports- 
men in his effort to preserve this finest of fighting 
fish from its threatened extinction. He is using every 
effort to do away with the nets, which in the past have 
been freely used in St. John waters, and is trying to 
limit the destructiveness of sawmills, which are to-day 
the greatest menace to the inland fishing interests of 
Canada, and, owing to the character of the Govern- 
ment in Quebec, it seems to be impossible to enforce the 
laws against throwing sawdust into the fish-bearing 
waters, where it spreads over and utterly destroys the 
spawning beds. 

I understand it is the intention of Mr. Beemer to 
establish a great game park in the neighborhood of 
Lake St. John. This would be a great boon to hunting 
interests,.as the land is of no value for any other pur- 
pose. Mr. Beemer is talking, however, of introducing 
various European- game animals, so-called, such as the 
boar and Scottish stag. Leaving aside the probability 
of failure and the certainty of great expense in an 
attempt of this sort, it is, in my opinion, a great mistake 
to attempt to introduce animads foreign to the Canadian 
woods. The American game animals native to these 
wilds are in every way superior to their European con- 
geners of to-day, as the latter have deteriorated in size 
and stamina through long years of close inbreeding. 

Why anyone should wish to supplant our native 
moose with the European elk, our woodland caribou 
with the Lapland reindeer, or why anyone should want 
an European wild boar as a game animal under any 
circumstances, I never have been able to understand. I 
trust, however, that the proposed enterprise will not be 
marred by any such mistaken ideas. The project of 
fencing, stocking and protecting many hundred square 
miles of wild land in the Province of Quebec is suffi- 
ciently vast without complicating it by introducing ani- 
mals unsuited to the country. MapIsoN GRANT. 


s s s 
The Origin of the American 
s s s 
Fisheries Society. 

[A paper read by men <> Seu American Fisheries 

On the first day of November, 1870, the following call 
was sent to various persons who were known to be in- 
terested in the culture of trout: 

“The undersigned, desirous of promoting the interests 
of fishculture, call a convention of pisciculturists, at the 
Skating Rink, City of New York, Dec. 20, 1870, at 11 
o’clock A. M. 

“The design of the convention is consultation for the 
protection of ovr interests, and, if thought best, to 
organize a permanent association. . 

(Signed) ““W. CLIFT, 
“A, S. CoLuins, 
“J. H. SLack, 
‘*F, MATHER, 


“L, STONE, 
“Mystic Brince, Conn., Nov. 1, 1870.’’ 


This was the very first step taken toward the forming 
of the American Fish Culturists’ Association, now known 
as the American Fisheries Society. 

The prime mover in the issuing of this call was Rev. 
Mr. W. M. Clift, of Connecticut, who was carrying on 
at that time a large fish and stock farm at Mystic Bridge. 
It is undoubtedly true that the chief motive for issuing 
the call was, as the call plainly states, a desire to do 
something for the protection of the interests of fishcultur- 
ists. It is also true that from the very first moment of 
the assembling of the meeting, as will be seen later 
on, the mere pecuniary interests of fishculturists became a 
secondary consideration. It should be stated here, by 
way of explanation, that the term “fishculturist” at that 
time meant trout breeder, for there were then no prac- 
tical fishculturists in this country except the trout 
breeders, and it may also be added that trout breeding 
meant the raising of the brook trout, or speckled trout, 
of New England and New York, now, I think, generally 
known all over the world by its Latin cognomen, fonti- 
nalis. The call was accordingly addressed particularly to 
those engaged in the raising of trout. 

It is true that the State of New Hampshire had 
created a fish commission six years before, and the ex- 
ample had been followed by several other States. The 
Fish Commission of Massachusetts had already con- 
tributed to the world, through its reports, some of 
the most valuable information ever published on the sub- 
ject of fishculture. Seth Green had already done suc- 
cessful work in hatching shad, the writer had built and 
operated a large salmon hatchery in New Brunswick, 
various States had experimented successfully on nar- 
row lines in propagating other fish than trout, but the 
extensive and varied work of the United States Fish 
Commission, created a year later, had not then begun, 
and hatching work in this country on all other fish than 
brook trout (S. fontinalis) had, up to that time, been 
experimental rather than practical, so that fishculture 
not only meant tsout culture, but trout culture meant 
the breeding of the fontinalis, or brook trout. 

It was to brook trout breeders, therefore, that the 
above-mentioned call was issued, and the object of the 
call ‘was to form an association for the protection of 
their commercial interests: But upon the assembling 
of the meeting, it became apparent at once that some- 
thing altogether broader and less personal was in the 
minds ‘of those present, and I think I can truly say 
that that which I may perhaps term the selfish feature 
of the call scarcely ever showed itself at all in the meet- 
ing. From the very ‘inning of the meeting the little 
group of men assembled appeared to be actuated more 
by an earnest and — interest in the cause of fish- 
culture than by a desire to promote private ends. The 
spirit that prevailed seems to’ me to have been that 
which has characterized the meetings of the association 
ever since. It was comprehensive rather than nar- 
row, devoted rather than self-seeking, and good will to 
all prevailed over sordid feelings of competition with 
each other. If I remember rightly, hardly a word was 


said about regulating the prices of fishculturists’ prod- 
ucts or increasing the pecuniary profits of the business. 
Not a resolution bearing upon the pecuniary side of the 
subject was passed. It seems as if this handful of pio- 
neers had a foresight of greater and better things. At 
all events, if the pecuniary considerations had any- 
thing to do with prompting the call for the meeting, they 
had. no place in the meeting itself. The meeting having 
come to order, and a temporary chairman and secretary 
having been chosen, it was voted at once and unanimous- 
ly to form a permanent organization, and Dr. Ed- 
monds and the writer were appointed a committee to 
draft a constitution. Each member of the committee 
presented’ a separate form for a constitution, the one 
offered by the writer being the one finally adopted. 

As the records of the early meetings of the society 
have been lost, it may not be out of place to present 
here the original constitution, as it was adopted at the 
time of the organization of the society. It'is as fol- 


lows: 
CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 
Name and Objects. 

The name of this Society shall be “The American Fish Cul- 
turists’ Association.” Its objects shall be to promote the cause 
of fishculture; to gather and diffuse information bearing upon its 
practical success; the interchange of friendly feeling and inter- 
course among the members of the Association; the uniting and 
encouraging of the individual interests of fishculturists, 

ARTICLE. II. 
Members. 

All fishculturists shall, upon a two-thirds vote of the Society 
and a payment of three dollars, be considered members of the 
Association, after signing the Constitution. 

The Commissioners of the various States shall be honorary 
members of the Association, ex-officio. 

ARTICLE IiIl. 
Officers. 


The officers of the Association shall be a president, a secretary 
and a treasurer, and shall be elected nny a majority vote. 
a occurring during the year may filled by the presi- 

ent. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Meetings, 


The regular meetings of the Association shall be held once a 
year, the time and place being decided upon at the previous 


meeting. 
ARTICLE V. 
Changing the Constitution. 

The Constitution of the Society may be amended, altered or re- 
pealed by a two-thirds vote of the members present at any regular 
meeting. 

It is rather interesting to note how few changes have 
been introduced into the original constitution during 
the twenty-eight years of the Society’s existence. 

It is also sad to note how few of those who took part 
in the organization of the Association have lived to see 
its growth. There is no one now living, I think, except 
Dr. Edmonds, then Fish Commissioner of Vermont, and 
the writer who were present at this first meeting, or 
who took an active part in the organization of the 
Society. 

A report of the meeting of organization that appeared 
in the New York Citizen—which, by the way, was the 
paper of Hon. Robt. B. Roosevelt, who afterward be- 
came such an ardent and influential supporter of the 
Association—reads as follows: 

“The constitution having been adopted, the‘ following 
officers were chosen for the ensying year: W. Clift, 
Mystic Bridge, Conn., President; Livingston Stone, 
Charlestown, N. H., Secretary; B. F. Bowles, Spring- 
field, Mass., Treasurer, > 

“It was then moved that an effort be made to secure 
an exhibition of live fish at the next meeting, and that 
the following gentlemen be requested to prepare papers, 
to be read at the next meeting, on the subjects annexed 
to their names: A. S. Collins, on ‘Spawning Races 
and the Impregnation of Eggs’; J. H. Slack, on “The 
Culture of Black Bass’; W. Clift, on ‘The Culture of 
Shad’; Dr. Edmonds, on ‘The Introduction of Salmon 
into American Rivers’; B. F. Bowles, on ‘Landlocked 
Salmon’; ‘Dr. Huntington, on ‘Fish in the North Woods 
of New York’; Livingston Stone, on “The Culture of 
Trout.’ 

“It was decided to hold the next meeting and ex- 
hibition in connection with the New York Poultry 
Show, next year. It was voted to send a report of the 
meeting for publication to the New York Citizen and 
Round Table, the New York Tribune, the Springfield 
Republican, the_New York Poultry Bulletin, and other 
papers at discretion; and the secretary was instructed 
to mail the published reports to fishculturists generally.” 

Following is an account of the first annual meeting of 
the Association, taken from a New York paper, of 
Feb. 8, 1872: 

“At the afternoon session yesterday the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Wm. Clift; Treasurer, B. F. Bowles; Secretary, Livings- 
ton Stone; Executive Committee, Seth Green, J. D. 
Bridgman and A. C. Rupe. 

“A paper was read by A. S. Collins, on spawning 
races and the impregnation of eggs; a paper by W. 
Clift, on the culture of shad, and a paper by Dr. Ed- 
monds, on the introduction of salmon into American 
rivers. 

“A box of a hundred trout eggs that Mr. Stone had 
taken by the Russian or dry method were examined, and 
97 per cent. were found to be impregnated. The inter- 
est of the meeting was very much increased by remarks 
interspersed during the intervals by Seth Green. 

“At the evening session B. F. Bowles read a 
‘Trout in the North Woods,’ and L. Stone read a paper 
on ‘Trout Culture.’ Discussion ensued on the dry 
method of impregnation, and the expression of those 
who had used the method was in its favor. G. S. Page 
moved that a memorial be presented to Congress for a 
more general distribution of ova throughout the coun- 
try,-and the motion was carried. 

“Interesting remarks were made by Hon. Horatio 
Seymour on fishculture. *.* * He suggested that 
an effort be made to learn more in regard to fishculture 


aper on 


in China and Ja and also to obtain desirable varieties 
of the fish o countries, and introduce them into. 
the United States. In suance of the su ions, 
Ms. G. S. Page and the president, Mr. Clift, were 
appointed a committee to communicate with yarious 


oe countries and take measures for an interchange 
of with those countries. ; ¢ 
“Gov. Seymour and Livingston Stone were appointed 
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esses essential 


a committee to take charge of the publication of the 
proc s of the Association, — . 

: To-day’s Rpereeiene-E 36 Association met at 10 
o'clock this morning (Feb. 8, 1872), President Clift in 
the chair. Some routine business was transacted, when 
the following resolutions were offered: 

“1. To petition the Government to establish two or 
more fish hatching establishments—on Puget’s Sound 
and the Atlantic Coast. , 

“2. To seek foreign exchanges. 

“3. For a permanent fish exhibition in Central Park. 

“4. That the headquarters of the Association be at 
No. 10 Warren street, New York, where the next meet- 
ing, in February, 1873, will be held. 

‘5. Recommendations to all States to encourage fish- 
culture. 

“Messrs. Dr. Streeter, of New York; S. Wilmont, of 
Canada, and S. F. Band, of Washington, were made 
honorary members. 

_ “After miscellaneous business, the Association ad- 
journed.” 

Permit me‘to close this somewhat lengthy paper with 
some extracts from the report of my own work as secre- 
tary, during the first year of the existence of the Asso- 
ciation: 4 

“CIRCULATION OF Last YEAR’s Report.—In order 
that the meeting of a fishculturists in New York, 
Dec. 20, 1870, the first in the way of organization in 
this country, might be generally known, a copy of the 
report of the meeting was sent to all the leading news- 
papers in New England and New York, and to some 
further West and South, and also to nearly 200 practical 
fishculturists in various parts of the country. 

“T am happy to say that the newspapers in almost 
every instance printed the report in full, or noticed it in 
some way. ; 

“Tue Acassiz CircuLars.—For some time previous 
to the meeting on organization, I held a correspondence 
with Professor Agassiz on topics relating to fishculture, 
in the course of which the Professor mentioned a labor 
in which he is now engaged, of preparing an illustrated 
work of all the salmonide of this continent,- showing 
the variations of age, sex, locality, and the like; and 
after the formation of the Association he suggested 
that the Association should use its influence in furnish- 
ing material for this work. * * * 

“I consequently take the liberty here to remind you 
that this is a most valuable work which Professor 
Agassiz is undertaking, and one which will be unsur- 
passed by anything of its kind in the world, and I 
warmly commend it to the attention and interest of the 
members of the Association. 

“Mr. Agassiz cannot finish his work unless the re- 
quisite material is furnished him, and the members of 
this Society and all interested cannot do the dis- 
tinguished naturalist a greater kindness, nor the cause 
of fishculture a better service, than by sending him, as 
opportunity permits, specimens of the various individ- 
uals of the salmo family. * * 

“Tue St. LAWRENCE RIVER CORRESPONDENCE.—Dur- 
ing the session of the High Joint Commission at Wash- 
ington last spring, I received a letter from Hon. Stephen 
H. Ainsworth, asking me, as secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, to request our State Congressional delegation to 
use their influence with the commissioners to adopt 
some measure toward removing the obstructions in the 
River St. Lawrence which prevent the salmon from 
ascending its tributaries. I- accordingly wrote to our 
New Hampshire Senators and Representatives on the 
subject.” Of the correspondence which resulted, I will 
merely offer here one letter, and this chiefly because 
the name of the distinguished writer has been recently 
brought to the country’s attention by the death of his 
son and namesake in the famous charge of the heroic 
Rough Riders in Cuba: 

“Department of State, Washington, April 20, 1871.— 
Hon. E. A. Hibbard, House of Representatives—Sir: 
In answer to your note referring to a communication 
from Mr. Stone, on the subject of salmon fisheries in the 
tributaries to the St. Lawrence, I have the honor to 
say that Mr. Stone’s letter was one of mahy interesting 
communications on the same subject. 

“As the obstacles to the free access of the salmon to 
these rivers are matters within the control of local or 
provincial legislatures of the British colonies, I have 
brought the subject and laid several of the letters in- 
formally before Sir John Macdonald, from whom I 
understand that the obstructions complained of are 
prohibited by the Canadian laws, and that the authori- 
ties are constant in their efforts to prevent them from 
being placed in the river, and patrol the river for that 
purpose, but ftnd it very difficult to prevent the violation 
of the laws on the subject. He has taken the letters, and 
assures me that no efforts will be wanting to prevent 
or punish future violations. Very respectfully yours, 

“HAMILTON FisH.” 

“New MemBers.—In the course of the year I took 
occasion to write to most of the practical fishculturists 
of this country, whose acquaintance I had made by cor- 
respondence or otherwise, to the number of about 200, 
extending to them an invitation to join the Association. 
These letters met with various replies, some few were 
not answered at all, but they were, on the whole, well 
received, and the replies in most cases contained ex- 
pressions of interest in the prosperity of the Asso- 
chong: *''* d 

“The notification circular of the present meeting was 
sent to all professional and amateur fishculturists whose 
names were in my possession, and to the fisheries com- 
missioners of the various States, and was generally 
noticed in the newspapers and agricultural periodicals. 

“In conclusion I will merely add that in the course 
of the year I have mailed 500 letters on business of the 
Association, and nearly 1,000 circulars and papers. 

Livincston STONE, 

“Apany, Feb, 7, 1872.” “Secretary A, F. C. A.” 

The next annual meeting of the Association. was held 
about a year later, but the Association was no longer in 
its infancy. It was now on a firm foundation, and has 
since continued to grow in strength and favor. 

ee Livincston STONE. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Illinois Fish Commission, 

Cuicaco, Ill, Sept. 30—The work of the Illinois 
Fish Commission in seining out young fish from the 
shallow waters of the Illinois River bomome has received 
frequent comment as being one of the most practical 
forms of. fishculture which can possibly: be employed. 
All through the late summer the commission has been 
at this work in Lake Barlow and similar waters, near 
Meredosia, and by this time the black bass taken have 
attained a size which insures their life after transporta- 
tion to their new homes. These great breeding grounds 
along the Illinois bottoms have no equal in the West. 
It is stated that a black bass will in one year attain a 
size in the Illinois River waters which it takes it four 
years to acquire in the Minnesota lakes.. This is based 
on the experiment of a Minnesota angler, who. tagged 
1,200 bass, which he. put in Lake Miltona, Minn. At the 
end of five years they had not attained anything like the 
size of the Illinois fish; which were known to have had 
only one season’s growth. The work of the Illinois 
commission is elaborately described in one of the Quincy 
newspapers, which is sent to this office. I observe that 
Dr. Bartlett still asserts that the introduction of the 
German carp has not proved harmful to the bass, but 
that both bass and carp have largely increased in num- 
bers, the bass taking verf kindly to the carp when in the 
young and tender stage. 


Indiana Fish Commission. 


The State Fish Commissioner of Indiana is known as 
Elder Sweeney. He is a pastor of the Christian Church 
at Columbus, Ind., and formerly represented the United 
States as consul-general at Constantinople: He has 
served as fish commissioner for two years, and de- 
serves credit for what he has done. The State of In- 
diana allows its commission but a few hundred dollars 
each year with which to pay all its bills. Even with 
hands thus tied, Mr. Sweeney has effected a great deal 
during his term of office. He considers that dynamiting 
is the most destructive form of illegal fishing. He 
favors a three-year law, which shall, during that term, 
abolish the buying or selling, or transporting for sale, 
any game fish taken within the limits of Indiana. 


Fishing. 

The fall fishing season is now in full swing, and the 
big-mouths are biting finely in the lake region of upper 
Illinois and lower Wisconsin, as well as in the streams 
below this city in Illinois and Indiana. September has 
been a very successful month in this part of the West 
this year, and énjoyed by no one more than the anglers. 
The muscallonge season of Wisconsin has been good, 
especially in the fall. I note that John P. Murphy 
landed a 32lb. “lunge at the Fifield lakes last week. The 
season at Lakota has been a good one, and at Mercer 
and Manitowish, Fay. Buck’s country, the fish are now 
biting well. At the Kabekona Camp country the mus- 
callonge are “just beginning to wake up,” as Manager 
Eber Smith writes. On Sept. 23 the following fish were 
brought in at that point: E. A. Charles, four fish, 21, 
25, 28 and 34lbs.; W. C. Gillespie and A. E. Walter, of 
Chicago, six fish, 20, 18, 23, 21, 22 and 24lbs. W. H. 
Gambool, Cedar Rapids, Ia., three muscallonge. Mr. 
Clarence I. Peck and family, of Chicago, were at this 
point last week, and they caught several nice fish, 
1034, 12%, 20 and 27lbs. Mr. Peck’s nine-year-old son 
caught two fish, of 20 and 21lbs. He writes very en- 
thusiastically of the sport. Mr. George F. Jennings, at 
the same point, last week caught two ‘lunge of 18 and 
2zlbs. The above weighs run into a very heavy aver- 
age, and it would indeed seem as though the ‘lunge were 
“wakine up” in Minnesota. 


About Mosquito Dope. 


Last week I mentioned a mosquito done, the formu- 
la of which was given by a gentleman of Kalamazoo, 
Mich, To-day he writes me to add the following cau- 
tion: 

“In writing you the other day about mosquito dope, I 
omitted to_say that the tar and pennyroyal mixture 
should not be carried in the creel, as it is liable to give 
the trout a lasting and disagreeable flavor, as I know 
by experience: White vaseline 20z., oil cedar Y%oz., 
oil pennyroyal %0z., makes a nice looking, clean. repel- 
lant for mosquitoes, etc., quite similar to a preparation 
sold by a well-known New York firm. This preparation 
is not as efficient as the tar mixture.” 


Minnesota Bass. 


Deputy Warden Stephens and four friends fished 
last Tuesday in Lake Lydia, one of the Detroit chain of 
lakes in Minnesota. They took sixty bass in a forenoon, 
or about a dozen bass apiece, and then quit, on the 
basis that they had had fun enough for one day. The 
fish were all small-mouths and averaged 2%4lbs. each. 


In Indiana. 


This is the way the Ledger, of Noblesville, gets after 
Rev. Dr. Sweeney, State Fish Commissioner of -the 
State of Indiana: 

“State Fish Commissioner Sweeney has been over at 
Anderson smelling around the strawboard works and’ 
‘smelt a mouse.’ e will probably institute suit against 
the works over there for polluting White River, much 
to the inconvenience and discomfort of the festive chubs 
and shiners that claim that stream as their home. If Rev. 
Sweeney would pay more attention to the divine mis- 
sion to which he seems to be called, and less attention 
to the interests of the sporting fraternity, the world 


‘would probably get along just as well.” 


It seems to me that is a pretty poor way of treatin 
a man who is trying to do his duty in the work whic 
he has undertaken, no matter whether that “be preachin 
the gospel or arresting law breakers. The world 

get along just as well with a little more fair-mindedness 
than the writer of that paragraph seems to have. It is a 
thankless task’ enough that Mr. Sweeney has with the 
appropriation at his disposal, and the devent folk of his 
State ought to ‘help him and not hurt him. 
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By the way, speaking of Anderson, Ind., does it not 
seem to be a sort of dark and. bloody ground around 
there? In the News, of that city, IT observe a distinct 
squirm of some unknown citizen who signs. himself 
Fair Play. (Is it not a singular thing that the biggest 
liar will usually sign himself Truth, and. the most lone- 
some citizen call himself Vox Populi, and the most un- 
fair man designate himself Justice or Fair Play, in these 
anonymous contributions of the spleen?) Well, Fair 
Play thinks it is all wrong about stopping the netting 
in Fall Creek, which is one of the streams where illegal 
work of that nature has been detected. He goes on to 
say: 

“We desire to give notice through your paper to those 
whom it may concern that the people of Adams township 
are now determined not to be imposed upon any longer 
by fine-haired fellows that desire to put a construction 
on the fish and game laws of the State of Indiana. 
They seem to think that they are privileged characters. 
They will find out different. They will try to keep 
men from fishing and hunting on their own land, which 
they pay taxes on, and those very same fellows, includ- 
ing lawyers, doctors, judges and county officers, will 
come to Fall Creek with their fishing outfit and their 
guns and dogs, and try to make a clean Sweep of the 
game, regardless of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, women 
or children, fences, men’s.rights or anything else. If a 
farmer attempts to catch a mess of fish or kill a bird, 
then, oh! what a howl from some of those goody-goody 
fellows. The time has come that these things will not 
be tolerated any longer. * * * If the business men 
of Anderson will permit things to go on thus, without 
objections, men who are expecting our patronage, should 

we not turn our trade in another direction? Now a 
word to those trespassers: If neither law nor kind words 
will prevail we will try what virtue there is in stones, and 
if that will not do some M. D. will have a job of ex- 
tracting something that has still more weight.” 

There is a certain fine American ring about the fore- 
going declaration of independence which rather pleases 
me. It reminds me of a conversation J] once heard be- 
tween a neighbor in our town and another neighbor, a 
grocer by the name of Work, who had a dog which liked 
spring chickens—a predilection which I am sure any just 
and accurate taste must ratify. The first neighbor was a 
German originally, and he couldn’t talk very well in 
United States, though he made his meaning clear. 
“Billverk,” he said, “you Billverk, of you dondt geep 
dot dog by your own hause, by -chracious I dondt buy 
any schucker mit you, und I got some pizen und shood 
um.” Yet my recollection is that both “Billverk” and 
his dog lived to a ripe old age. E. Hove. 

1200 Boyce Buitp1nc, Chicago, IIl. 


Newfoundland Salmon. 


St. Joun’s, Newfoundland, Aug. 20.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Just a line from an old contributor. This 
is the first day of the snipe shooting in the colony, and 
it has been raining hard since early morning. I have 
been out after the long bills, and a most ridiculous ac- 
cident has sent me home. I had shot five snipe, and 
was getting my’ hand in quite satisfactorily, when an 
ominous crack, I found that my suspender had burst and 
all, to use a sailor’s expressive phrase, was coming down 
by the run, stockings as well as pantaloons. I tried 
all sorts of absurd expedients to manufacture garters 
out of rushes and twigs, but all failed, and to shoot 
with your garments all falling about you in pouring 
rain, the situation at last became simply impossible, so 
I was fain to take the wagon and come home. The 
downpour destroyed all the pleasure of shooting, and 
now, after this little episode, let me say a word about 
the salmon fishing. All your readers know about the 
caribou shooting in Newfoundland. The interior of this 
country is a vast deer park, where the lordly stags 
wander at their own sweet will, unmolested by man. 

Hitherto our salmon fishing has not been held of much 
account; we have hundreds of salmon rivers, their repu- 
tation, I am bound to admit, was vastly inferior to the 
grand streams of New Brunswick and Quebec. This 
season an extraordinary change has taken place; up to 
last month, with the exception of one 25lb. salmon 
caught by a naval officer in one of our northern rivers, 
no big fish had ever been captured with the rod. Last 
month, in Harry’s Brook, flowing into St. George Bay, 
Mr. Ernest Whiteway, son of Sir W. V. Whiteway, 
killed one splendid fish weighing over 35lbs., and sev- 
eral more have been taken in the same stream from 17Ibs. 
down to grilse, 3 to 5lbs. An American tobacco mer- 
chant from the Southern States, A. W. Howell, did very 
well on the grand River Codroy; his take was 75olbs., 
ranging from 17 to 7 or 8lbs., with plenty of grilse and 
sea trout. Another American, Dr. Robt. T. Morris, of 
your city, has had splendid sport on the upper. waters of 
the Humber, the beautiful river that flows into the far- 
famed Bay of Islands, in the words of the art critic 
of the Century Magazine, the most picturesque coast 
scenery in America. 

All these beautiful salmon streams are now accessible 
from the railway, the line runs by them. Camp and 
canoe can be carried right to their banks, and supplies 
and letters forwarded to sportsmen thrice each way 
every week. Our party had excellent grilse fishing on 
Codroy, grand river, one of the most picturesque 
streams in America. Mr. Howell is building a house 
here for next season’s sport. In a word, the new play- 
ground of America, now brought within the railway 
system of America, will soon become as celebrated for 
its fishing as it is now for its shooting. Pullman and 
palace cars are now complete, even to the familiar dusky 
conductor. 

I have not mentioned that the season for fishing 
varies. In the northern rivers sport begins in July; in 
the southern rivers it commences in June. To the 
salmon fisher trout of all kinds are only “small deer.” 
Brown are everywhere, and are simply innumerable. 
Sea trout come up the rivers in great shoals, and gener- 
ally remain for some time in deep pools. Loch Leven 
and rainbow trout imported from Scotland and Cali- 
fornia have done exceedingly well, and around St. 
John’s specimens have been caught up to 7Ibs. 

. 1). W. Prowse. 
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Boston and Maine. 


Boston, Oct. 3.—The Maine trout and salmon sea- 
son has closed. Oct: 1 is expected to find all the 
rods packed away, and this condition is generally cheer- 
fully complied with. The last days of the season brought 
some remarkable catches, however, especially at the 
Rangeleys, where the big trout of the world abide. 
Among the big catches at Rangeley Lake may be men- 
tioned that of W. W. King, with a salmon of 3%lbs. 
and trout of 5%, 4%lbs., and two of 3%lbs.; H. T. 
Stancliff, a salmon of 8%lbs. and trout of 4% and 3%4|bs.; 
H. A. Blakiston, a salmon of slbs.; A. G. Frost, a 
trout of 6lbs.; John Lilly, a salmon of 4lbs.; M. M. 
Keith, a salmon of slbs.; Miss Fitton, a salmon of 
8%4lbs.; Mrs. W. F. Sturtevant, a salmon of 7ibs. Mr. 
John W. Rogers has broken the salmon recerd at the 
Rangeleys, landing one the other day of 12%4lbs. He 
has alse taken other fish, among which are salmon of 
9% and 6%lbs., and trout of 6, 5 and 4%lbs. 

At the Upper Dam the record of the last days has 
been good, though with none of the great fish of 10 and 
even 12lbs. of former seasons. R. N. Parish has taken 
trout there of 6%, 434, 4, 5%, 5 and many over 3lbs. T. 
L. Barber has caught a trout of 6%4lbs. T. B. Stewart has 
taken one of 6%lbs. But to L. O. Crane belongs the 
credit of one of the biggest strings of the largest trout 
ever seen in Boston. With Mrs. Crane he has- been 
spending the close of the season at the Upper Dam. 
He came home on Sept. 30, and Saturday morning he 
showed his friends a tier of trout in the store of the firm, 
on Oliver street, thirteen in number, with one land- 
locked salmon of over 3lbs. His score, just as he made 
it, will best convey the amount of success he had. Sept. 
17 he took two trout, one of 3lbs. 120z. and one of 5lbs. 
40z.; Sept. 22, one of 4lbs. 50z.; Sept. 23, one of 3lbs. 
60z., and one of 4lbs. 20z.; Sept. 27, one of 3lbs. r1oz. 
and one of 3lbs. 70z.; Sept. 28, one of 3lbs. 50z.; Sept. 
29, a trout of 3lbs. 30z. and a salmon of 3lbs. 20z. Mr. 
Crane is much pleased with fishing at the Upper Dam; 
remarks that persistent fishing is sure to bring success, if 
coupled with a fair amount of-skill, and sure to include 
some big trout. He says that his trout were taken 
squarely on the fly, principally with a brown hackle, 
parmachenee belle and silver doctor or professor, in his 
cast. He was approached by a New Yorker, how- 
ever, who had lately arrived, but taken no fish, with the 
promise of a handsome present if he would “Tell us 
how you get them.” 

The Maine big game season has opened with a bang. 
Most of the Sunday papers have special shooting edi- 
tions, more or less serious and truthful in character. A 
great many deer hunters are at the camps or going; 
some putting off their departure so as to be on the 
ground on the opening of the moose season, Oct. 15. 
Three deer came into Bangor on the opening day; 
doubtless shot in the night (?). But Boston can beat 
that “all hollow.” I saw three deer in the Boston mar- 
kets one day last week and two on the following day. 
The Maine season had not opened then; neither New 
Hampshire nor Vermont. I am perfectly well satisfied 
that the deer were from Maine, and that the under- 
ground route by which so many reached Boston from 
that State after the close of the legal season last winter is 
still open. It seems to me that it is the duty of the 
Maine commission to close it, no matter what it costs. 

L. W. de Pass and C. W. Hodkins are back from their 
Plum Island shooting trip of a week. They had good 
success, bagging more than 100 birds, including golden 
plover, beetle heads and many smaller birds. Mr. De 
Pass had the good fortune to shoot one Wilson snipe, 
which he is having mounted. They will soon spend 
another week at the same point, where they own a 
shooting camp. At that time they expect a good flight 
of coot and other ducks. SPECIAL. 


The Bennel. 


Fixtures. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
Oct. 14-15.—Braintree, Mass.—N. E. K. C. open air show. Ad- 
dress Secretary Open Air Show, Braintree, Mass. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 3.—Connecticut Field Trials, East Hampton, Conn. En- 
tries close Oct. 29. John E. Bassett, Sec’y, P.-O. Box 603, New 

aven. 

Nov. 7.—Indiana Field Trials Club’s trials, Bicknell, Ind. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. . ‘ : 

Nov. 11L—Eastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S.C. Bradley, Sec’y. ; 

Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. . 

Nov. 15-17.—Central Beagle Club’s annual trials. L. O. Seidel, 


ee. 22.—Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela voly 


Game and Fish Protective Association, Greene county, Pa. 
C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homesdale, Pa. 

Dec. 5.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
Cc. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 


The Open Air Show. 


Tue third open air show of the New England Kennel 
Club will open at 10 A. M. Friday, Oct. 14, and close 
at 5 P. M. Saturday, Oct. 15. Judging will begin prompt- 
ly, and everything will be done to make the show a 
success, both for the exhibitor and the public. 

Special trains will be run by the club from ‘Kneeland 
street station to (Braintree) club grounds, leaving Bos- 
ton at 9:30 A. M., Oct. 14, returning same day 5:30 P. 
M. from same place. Oct. 15 the special will leave at 1 
P. M. and return 5:30 P. M. Fare 20c. each way for pas- 
sengers. Dogs carried free. Dogs not carried on 
speciai trains can be sent by N. Y. and B. Despatch Ex- 
press Company. 

Trains run out and return on main line between Bos- 
ton and Braintree—about fifteen minutes each way—all 
day. 

There will be trap shooting events, and on Saturday 
there will be whippet racing. 

The admission to the dog show, whippet racing, trap 
shooting and grounds of the club will be 25c. Badges 
will be sold at this price and will be good both days of 











“watered without extra’ charge. 


FOREST AND*¥STREAM. 


the show. Persons. purchasing, dges the first’ day 
will be allowed to use them the second day oie fur- 


ther cost. Ample refreshments can be had on the 
grounds. Exhibitors will have their dogs placed in good 
quarters in the kennels at night, and properly fed and 
The club house, such 
as is usually set apart for members’ use, will be open 
to members and their invited guests. Rooms in the- 
club house will also be set aside for the ladies who at- 
tend the show and the Ladies’ Kennel Association of 
Massachusetts. Committee on:trap shooting, Morton E. 
Cobb, Hobart Ames; committee on whippet handicap 


races, J. Duncan Edmands, ea W. ; judges, 
Mr. James Mortimer, Mr. J. F. Holt, Mr. rge W. 
Lovell. James L. Littte, Sec’y. 





Connecticut Field Trials. 


Tue Connecticut Field Trial Club’s field trial of 1898 
will be run at East Hampton, Conn., Thursday, Nov. 
3. Open to Connecticut dogs only, pointers and setters, 
all-age and Derby stakes. Purse divided 50, 30 and 20 
per cent; $5 forfeit and $5 additional to start. Entries 
close Oct. 29. President, E. Knight Sperry; judge, N. 
Wallace; treasurer, J. B. Robertson. For entry blanks 
address John E. Bassett, secretary, P. O. Box 603, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Points and Flushes. 


Entries to the Continental Field Trial Club’s all-age 
stake close on Oct. 15, positively. This stake is open to 
all setters and pointers which have not won first in any 
all-age stake at any recognized field trial. Forfeit $10; 
$20 additional to start. Purse, $500. First, $250; second, 
$150; third, $100. Forfeit money and breeder’s certifi- 
cate must accompany each entry. W. B. Meares, Sec’y, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 





Entries to the third annual field trial of the Central 
Beagle Club, to be held at Latrobe, Westmoreland coun- 
ty, Pa., Nov. 15, close on Oét. 20. The secretary, Mr. 
L. O. Seidel, 404 Smithfield street, Pittsburg, will be 
pleased to give all further information. 





Mr. James L. Little, the ‘secretary, writes us that the 
classes for bloodhounds at the Braintree show will be 
as follows: O, novice dogs and bitches; 1d, open dogs; 
1b, open bitches; 1c, limit dogs and bitches; winners’: 
dogs, ribbon; winners’ bitches, ribbon. 








In the Philippines. 


Apropos of the ‘situation in Manila, there is every 
reason to believe that as soon as the present state of 
things is quieted down the Philippine Islands will be 
visited by the ubiquitous British sportsman. In his 
way, he has had a great deal to do with the developing 
of distant countries; and in the Philippines he may find 
something to assuage his desire for novelty. The forests 
will afford him plenty of sport, both in fur and feather, 
large and small. The wild buffalo will surely prove a 
temptation, for he is a terrible fellow, and enjoys a 
reputation among native hunters for ferocity, and an 
antipathy to the human species, white or black. There 
are several kinds of deer; monkeys and foxes exist in 
large numbers. The flying-fox or vampire bat is a 
curiosity in itself, and has to be seen to be believed in. 
Some of them are of great size, and savage too. As big 
as a good-sized black and tan terrier, with a fox-like 
head, these animals create a gruesome sort of feeling 
when they are first viewed flitting through the air on 
wings that have a spread of from § to 6ft. from tip to tip. 
They are nocturnal in habit. The fruit and vegetable 
gardens of the natives suffer much from their depreda- 
tions. On the other hand, the natives return the com- 
pliment by taking a hand in the game known as the 
“chain of destruction,” and eat the little “beasties.” 

Even the white residents express an appreciation for 
the flesh of the flying-fox, declaring its delicacy to be 
equal to that of quail. There is a great variety of galli- 
naceous fowl to be found on these islands. Pigeons 
abound, also the francolin. Many of the forest birds are 
of surpassingly brilliant plumage. At Laguna de Bai, 
which is situated at the head of the Pasig River, is to 
be witnessed what may be considered the earliest effort 
at incubation of eggs outside of nature’s workshop. At 
this place are many hot springs, in which the natives 
place the eggs of the wild duck, after having made a big 
collection at the more distant breeding grounds. The 
mode is as follows: nests are built in frames of bamboo- 
work lined with paddy leaves. After covering the eggs 
with some light material they are set floating on the © 
warm water, where they are left till the heat of the water 
collected in the pools has hatched them. Each set of 
eggs has its owner, and a watch is kept so that the 
newly-hatched birds may be transferred to water more 
in keeping with their natural requirements. The method 
is effective, though primitive, and doubtless is the earliest 
system of incubation at man’s hands ever recorded.— 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 


correspondents. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. For club rates and full 





_ aching. 


AT last a positive and definite step toward a solution 
of the measurement question has been taken in the 
adoption by the Yacht Racing Union of the Y. R. A. 
linear rating rule, with girth as an important factor. 
The choice was made only at the last mioment, when the 
necessity for action became evident, and the Council 
was practically without other alternatives. It may be 
said in favor of the rule that it is the best rule now 
in actual use; that it was devised by experienced and 
practical men to accomplish much the same end as is 
aimed at in this country, that it is, at the least, a marked 
improvement on the rule now in existence, and that it 
will tend strongly to unite the yachting interests of the 
two great nations. This latter point is the strongest 
recommendation of the rule, as in the attempts to im- 
prove it which are inevitable the two nations will be 
almost certain to act in harmony and to ~come closer 
together. \ 

In the prolonged discussion of the measurement ques- 
tion since the Union was first in process of organiza- 
tion nearly two years ago, a great many general pro- 
positions and vague suggestions have been made, but 
there have been few complete and matured plans. sug- 
gested. 

It has been our aim to promote during the summer a 
thorough discussion of such plans, with a view to delib- 
erate action at this time, but in this we have failed to 
secure that aid which might reasonably be expected un- 
der the circumstances. The only ones who have come 
forward to discuss the question are the two of our cor- 
respondents who are equally opposed to the Y. R. A. 
and Hyslop rules, and who advocate a radically different 
system. 

We have shown during the summer the weak points 
of the Y. R. A. rule, notably fack of adaptability to the 
centerboard model, and the fact that a girth measure- 
ment is not an inducement to a larger section; and on 
the other hand we have pointed out the principle in- 
volved in the Hyslop formula, a formula specially de- 
signed for the American fleet at the present time, to place 
the keel and centerboard types upon-as even a footing 
as possible. In such criticisms as have been made on 
these points, as in the recent letter of Mr. Froude, there 
has been no attempt to dispute our statements as to 
girth, and none to prove the errors of the Hyslop rule. 

ad the discussion been taken up by yachtsmen on 
the lines we have laid down and carried on through 
the summer, a great deal might have been settled, and 
the Council would have been far better prepared for the 
most serious step that the Union has yet taken. As 
far as the work of the Council is concerned, the mem- 
bers have, for one reason or other, given no attention 
to the Hyslop proposal, a fact plainly brought out by 
the allusions to it at the meeting, which one and all 
showed a complete ignorance of its underlying prin- 
ciples, its practical application or its possible influence 
on design. Had it been discussed fairly and intelligent- 
ly, and discarded on its merits, there would have been 
no cause of complaint; but it is disappointing to feel 
that a great deal of time and labor, freely given for the 
good of yachting, has been entirely wasted through the 
neglect of those who might have turned it to some prac- 
tical account. 

What the result of the present action may be, it is 
impossible to foretell; it does not affect the smaller 
classes, in which the racing is the most active, and the 
rule will not be adopted by the Y. R. A. of Massachu- 
setts, for instance, with its large fleet of racing yachts 
in the smaller classes. It would be an excellent thing 
for yachting if half a dozen men about New York would 
take up a class, say the 42ft., and build to it so as to test 
the possibilities of the rule as shown in a mixed fleet of 
finkeels, keels and centerboards; an experiment like 
this, not a specially costly one, and giving a certainty of 
good sport for at least a couple of seasons, would go 
far to test the practical advantages and disadvantages of 
the rule. It,might be made possible by early action on 
the part of the various New York and Sound clubs in 
offering substantial money prizes for a regular series of 
races for the class- next season; thus making an early 
certainty. of sport that would induce men to build this 
winter. Such a scheme would attract those who object 
to the one-design plan, and would be of more use to 
yachting at the present time. : 
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Tue sixth general meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers will take place in New 
York on Nov. 10 and 11. e sessions will be held in the 
Auditorium, at No. 12 West Thirty-first street, beginning 
at 10 A. M. The work of the Society is becoming more 
interesting ‘and valuable each year, and of greater in- 
terest to the general public, as well as to those directly 
connected with naval architecture. The coming meeting 
should be very interesting in view of the experiences of 
the late war. 


Dominion. 


(Continued from page %i6, Oct. 1.) 


BRIEF as it is, covering a period of but three. years, 
from the summer of 1895 to that of 1898, the history. of 
the Seawanhaka international challenge cup covers the 
most rapid and extreme course of development known 
in yachting. The changes of former days came gradu- 
ally by slow steps; it took nearly a generation in Eng- 
land to complete the change from inside ballast to the 
heavy outside lead keel, and the modern American 
yacht is the result of fifteen years of hard fighting and 

modifications. In the Seawanhaka cup classes, 
owever, the r5ft. and 2oft., an entirely new principle 
of designing was discovered and almost perfected in the 
course of a single season. , uy cs 

From the very beginning of navigation in sailing ves- 
als Soe eer rs the builders, naval 
and of design. It was 


place that the Seiad, whether a 
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man-of-war, yacht or fishing smack, was to be sailed 
as nearly upright as possible. While employing various 
means, such as beam, live or dead ballast, or cargo, to 
this end, the designer, even in the most remote days, 
fully understood that no possible power could retain a 
_ vessel when floating freely and under way with sails set 
in the same upright position which she would as- 
sume when at anchor, or in which she would naturally 
be represented in a design. The advantages of the up- 
right position are plainly apparent, the lateral plane is 
made effective in the highest degree, as its actual area is 
at the maximum in the upright position, and the flat 
portions of this area, the keel, centerboard and side, are 
opposed to the water at the most effective angle; in the 
same wag the effective area of the sails is at its maxi- 
mum in the upright position, and the effect of the wind 
is greater as the angle at which it strikes the sail is 
increased. The comfort of passengers and crew, the 
facility for working about the decks, and especially the 
efficiency of guns, are all at their maximum in the up- 
right position with decks level. 
With a full realization both of the desirability and 
impossibility of holding his vessel in an upright posi- 
tion, the designer has accepted as one of the inevitable 
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FIG. 2, QUESTION, I5-FOOTER, 1895. 

and unalterable limitations of his work that the angle of 
heel when under way can never be less than a certain 
minimum, and should never exceed a certain maximum. 
The actual limits for most sailing vessels may be placed 
at a minimum angle of about 5 degrees and a maximum 
of about 20 degrees. There are exceptions, the old nar- 
row cutters for instance greatly exceeded both limits, 
heeling heavily even in a light breeze, and lying almost 
flat in a hard blow. Both the old-time builder and the 
modern yacht designer assumed as a practical working 
basis that his vessel would or should do her best work, 
attaining her highest speed under full sail, at an angle: 


of about 15 degrees; and the latter at least relied for suc- © 


cess largely upon his careful adjustment of the volumes. 
and centers of his “in-and-out wedges,” the portions of 
the hull about the L.W.L. alternately immersed or 
emersed, as the vessel tacked or jibed. 

The first contestants for the Seawanhaka cup, the 
challenger Spruce IIII. and most of the defending fleet, 
Trilby, Trust Me, Olita and Ethelwynn, were designed 
on this principle, of sailing as nearly upright as pos- 
sible, the first two carrying heavy lead bulbs at a great 
depth, and the latter two relying on beam and the weight 
of crew. In this they simply followed all the larger and 
more-famous yachts, America, Puritan, Volunteer, Vigi- 
lant, Gloriana and Defender. Ethelwynn in particu- 
lar, like all of the Sorceress type to which she belongs, 
was intended to be kept as nearly upright as possible 
by a crew of two men, her topsides being carried out to 





FIG 3. COMPARISON OF ETHELWYNN WITH GLENCAIRN TYPE 


an extreme beam at deck of 6ft., to give a seat: fur the 
crew to windward. She was expected to do her besttwork 
within a limit of heel of 15 degrees, or even less; and‘ her’ 
topsides were carefully shaped in order to give her whatt 
—. then considered a good form when heeled: tv this: 
angle. 

The great majority of one as represented. Hy. such: 
typical ones as America, Puritan, Minerva, Glontamm and 
Defender, whether .keel or centerboard, may be clzszedll 
together as of the V type of section, with a material 
amount of deadrise and a rounded bilge. This type is 
marked by a peculiar feature which is little known or 
appreciated by even expert yachtsmen. When the ves- 
sel rests at anchor, of course, in the upright position, 
the longest line of her plane of flotation is that measured 
by the rules, from the fore side of the stem at the water- 
line to the after side of the sternpost; all other fore and 
aft lines in this plane are shorter according to their dis- 
tance from this central axis. The idea is almost uni- 
versal that as the vessel heels, the plane of flotation as- 
suming new forms, it lengthens very much owing to the 
immersion of the overhangs, forward and aft. This, - 
however, is not necessarily, nor even uSually, the- case; 
on the contrary, the longest element of the new plane of 
flotation may and in all probability will be shorter than 
the measured L.W.L. 

‘Assuming the véssel in smooth water 2ad at rest, it 
is evident that her displacement must remain the same at 
all angles of heel, and we will further assume that the 
form is such that there is no materi: alteration of fore- 
and aft trim due to heeling. If the vessel be heeled by 
some outside force until one bilge is well immersed, say 
at an angle of 15 degrees, the bulk of the immersed bilge 
will in all probability be so great as to actually lift the. 
axis of the ‘normal plane of flotation: (the measured’ 
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FOREST AND STREAM 
L. W..L.) several inches out of the water. If the yacht 
is well cut away below water at the stem and stern, as 
in all modern craft, the new waterline on stem and stern 
will be materially. shorter than-the old. The new plane 
of flotation will be very unsymmetrical about the axis, it 
will, in spite of the overhang of the bow, shorten very 
rapidly there, and though ‘it’ will lengthen considerably 
aft, it is quite probable that its ‘longest element (the 
longest fore and aft line that can be measured on it) will 
be much shorter than the origina: measured L.W.L. 

This is shown in the accompanying ‘design of Ethel- 
wynn, with the list line at an .angle:of 15 degrees plotted 
in the three plans. The. designed: L.W.L., between 
Stations o and 12, is 15ft., the displacement. to this line 
being 1,022lbs. When heeled to an:angle of 15 degrees 
the axis lifts out about 114in. for. the same displacement. 
The immersed and’ emersed lines, are;:shown in both 
sheer and half-breadth plans, in the. latter forming the 
new plane of flotation, which is very. unsymmetrical, the 
breadth of the lee side being 3ft. 1in., and that of the 
weather side but ft. 2!%4in. The length: of thé. axis has been 
reduced from 15ft. to but 13ft. 74in.;, and this line is 
also the longest element of the new, plane of flotation. 
Thus the greatest length of the yacht when heeled to the 
effective limit is shorter by nearly a foot and a half 
than when she is upright in measuring trim. Such 
modern yachts as Gloriana, Wasp, Vigilant, Britannia 
and Defender, all with long overhangs at each end, 
would show a similar plane of flotation when heeled; and 
it is probable that in none of them would the longest 
element of this plane equal the measured L.W.L. 

The conditions assumed in a theoretical investigation 
of this kind are not quite true to practice; the value of 
the overhangs in rough water is. plain enough, though 
even in this case the effective limit is‘ probably much 
more restricted than is commonly supposed, but ‘even in 
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in the middle body, narrowing a little at the transom, 
while the bow rounded in very bluntly. 

Question did her fast sailing when heeled to an ex- 
cessive angle, the lee deck awash or even under water 
and the keel and centerboard slot well clear of the water. 
In this position she became practically a narrow canoe 
of V section, one side and half of the bottom form- 
ing the V, while the square chine or corner of the 
bilge was immersed to a length materially exceeding 
that of the measured L.W.L. We have never understood 
the principle on which she and her immediate successors 
were designed, as we have Mr. Huntington’s authority, 
within a few weeks past, for the fact that she and 
others, even including Skate of last year, were not de- 
signed upon this principle, of sailing on one bilge only; 
and that Akabo, of this year, is the first boat in which 
he has tried it. Whatever the real ideas of her de- 
signer were, however, those who have studied her have 
attributed her speed to this evident reduction of midship 
section and beam and increase of length when heeled 
from the upright position to an excessive angle. 

This idea, more or less fully developed, was in the 
minds of many during the winter of 1895-6, and the 
“scow” type was well represented in the second series 
of the Seawanhaka trial races, in 1896. The most suc- 
cessful of the type, the winner of the trials, was El 
Heirie, designed by C. H. Crane, whose lines were 
published in the Forest aNnp STREAM of Aug. 22 and 
Sept. 26, 1896. In this boat Mr. Crane followed the pro- 
portions of length and sail area then common in the 
15ft. class, the waterline being between 14 and 15sft. 
and the sail area from 240 to 250sq.ft., but the beam 
was reduced, the freeboard cut down, especially at the 
ends, and the boat was specially designed to sail at an 
excessive angle. The bilge was rounded, instead of be- 
ing square as in Question, and when the boat was heeled 
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FIG, 4. EL HEIRIE, 16+-FOOTER, 1896. 


otdinary smooth water the theoretic conditions are not 
quite realized. There is a vertical ande downward com- 
ponent of the driving force which actually tends to in- 
crease the displacement (to an appreciable extent in a 
15 or a 20-footer, with a big sail plan’ and a heavy 
crew to windward), and the inevitable disturbance of 
the water, resulting in a bow and a quarter wave with 
a hollow amidships, tends to settle the vessel deeper in 
the water, and to make the actual inclined plane of 
flotation a curved surface following up and along the 
‘fore and aft overhangs, instead of a perfect plane. 
“Thus in practice both overhangs, but especially the 
aft one, are utilized to a greater degree than the 
geometrical intersections and projections of the design 
would indicate. » 

The subject of long overhangs, which has been before 
the yachting world since the advent of Gloriana in 1891, 
is probably more thoroughly misunderstood and over- 
estimated than any other known to yachting. This is 
especially true as applied to the fore overhang. 

The smali yachts of 1895 were all of the conventional 
V type, with one exception, the Huntington boat Ques- 
tion. This craft was a decided novelty, more or less 
of the sharpie type in a way, but still with features 
peculiar to herself for which due credit must be given 
to her designer. She was launched very early in the 
season, and showed great speed in the strong spring 
winds, and she was sailed through until the last races 
of the fall. With about the same designed length as the 
rest of the class, 15ft., she had a small sail plan, and 
lher strong point was in a heavy breeze and sea, she 
‘making-a.excellent record under thesé conditions along- 
side ‘of. yery:.much: larger yachits. She was rot success- 
ful in trial races for the cup, sailed in light weather, 
‘but when the conditions of wind and sea were to her 
liking she was far and away the fastest of the class. 
‘These performances of Question were widely com- 
‘mented on in the papers, and attracted general atten- 
‘tion to her and to the: “scow” type, as it was termed at 
-the time. ‘Her general form is shown in the accompany- 
-ing ‘cut, the over all length being 24ft., l,w.1 14ft.5in., 
‘beam 5ft., draft about 3in., and freeboard about, gin. 
‘The sides were vertical, the sections showed a round of 
: about 2in. across the: bottom, and about the same amount 

easy_sweep fore and 
:aft, which was almost duplicated in the deck, the sheer 
“Jine being nearly straight. Thé sides were nearly parallel 





to about 20 degrees, or with the deck just awash to 
leeward, and the keel at the surface of the water to 
windward, this immersed bilge assumed the form of a 
canoe, with an effective length of 16 to 17ft., and a 
beam of but 3ft., instead of the length of 15ft. and the 
l.w.l. beam of 5ft., which she showed when upright. 

In issuing a challenge to the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C. after the first races in 1895, the Royal St. Law- 
rence WY. C. placed its main reliance in the skill, both as 
a designer and boat handler, of Mr. G. H. Duggan, one 
of the founders of the club, and the designer of a num- 
ber of small yachts well known in Canadian waters. Of 
the fleet of sixteen yachts built for the challenger’s 
trial races of 1896, seven were designed by Mr. Dug- 
gan, the others being designed by other amateurs or by 
professional builders of skiffs and canées. In beginning 
the work of designing a trial fleet, Mr. Duggan natural- 
ly started with Sorceress and the Ethelwynn type, work- 
ing out several preliminary designs. The general dis- 
cussion of Question and her peculiarities had already 
gone far enough to attract attention to the gain in 
effective length by excessive heeling, and Mr. Duggan 
from the. first devoted much attention to the inclined 
lines. When the problem of designing is taken up from 
this new point ‘of view, the inclined lines being the 
primary instead of the secondary consideration, the way 
is clear to an extensive range of experiment and develop- 
ment, as shown this year in the production of Dominion. 
When studied in this way, the lines of any of the yachts 
of the old type, those of Ethelwynn for instance, Fig. 
2, show at the outset a most unsymmetrical outline to 
the inclined plane of flotation, and, what is of much 
more. importance, a decided shortening of the length as 
the upright, position is departed from. In going over 
this. part of the design with his associate, Mr. Shear- 
wood, who has assisted.in the designing as well ss the 
sailing. of all the Duggan boats, both became con- 
.vinced of the material gain both by a reduction of 
nominal measurement and an increase of effective sail- 
ing length, which must follow from an alteration of the 
form the inclined plane, cutting away at the points 
a.and b, and adding at c and d, especially atc. A new 
plane of flotation was roughly sketched in, as shown in 


the broken lines, embodying the three ideas of a sym- j 
metrical form, a reduction of length about the point of | 
measurement (the longitudinal axis), and an increase of 
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With this much as a beginning, the investigation was 
continued in an inverse order to the sections neces- 
sary to obtain such a form of list lines. It was found 
that the cutting away of the ends of the L.W.L. involved 
a flat floor carried well out into each overhang, in place 
of the usual V; and that the lengthening of the lines at 
some special point involved a carrying out of the bilge 
into the extreme ends by means of a hard shoulder. In 
Fig. 3 is shown one of Mr. Duggan’s preliminary 
studies on this point. The approximate sections of 
Ethelwynn at the fore end of the L.W.L. and amidships 
were plotted for the inclined position, and new sections 
were sketched in to comply with these new require- 
ments. The V bottom was cut away amidships to make 
a more symmetrical form of midship section in the in- 
clined position. and also to improve in the same way 
the plane of flotation. The same change from the V to 
a flat floor forward cut off a long triangular pyramid, of 
small volume, but counting heavily in length. At the 
same time the section was made hard and round at c, so 
as to immerse it and carry out the length. The same 
changes were made in the after’ sections, though neces- 
sarily to a lesser degree, these sections being already 
flatter and with a harder turn. 7 

When these experimental sketches were embodied in 
a completed design, the result, viewed from the normal 
standpoint of the yacht in an upright position or slightly 
heeled, or the design projected in the usual manner, was 
anything but satisfactory. The normal L.W.L. was 
square across at both ends, the level lines and lower 
waterlines showed the same blunt form, tht beam was 
excessive for the length, there was a maximum of wet- 
ted surface, and a form that apparently was incapable 
of even moderate speed. All this, however, disappeared 
as soon as the yacht was heeled or the inclined lines 
were projected in the design. There then became visible 
a fair and beautiful form, practically a long, narrow 
canoe, with a well-shaped and symmetrical midship sec- 
tion of reduced area, a symmetrical plane of flotation, 
an extreme beam at the new inclined waterline of but 
4ft. sin., as compared with the beam of 6ft. 2in. when 
upright; and an effective immersed length of arft. 7in. in 
place of the 17{t. 6in. which showed under the measurer’s 
tape. The performance of these boats fully justified the 
expectations based on theory; when heeled to a rank 
angle, about 22 degrees, they were wonderfully fast 
compared with the best boats of the old type; in light 
airs it was found necessary to heel them by sending the 
crew to leeward. When nearly upright, before the wind, 
they were relatively slow; their short waterlines, great 
beam, blunt form and excessive wetted surface, all com- 
bining to stop them. This, however, was a small mat- 
ter compared with their speed in reaching and to wind- 
ward. In rough water they were fast and easy, and 
though capsizeable, they had practically a safe range of 
stability for racing craft. They suffered a certain loss 
as compared with the old type in that the great angle 
of heel reduced both the effective area and the value of 
the surface of sails and centerboard, but the former was 
compensated by the extra amount of sail allowed by the 
great shortening of the official L.W.L., and as to the lat- 
ter, the area of board was practically unlimited, and the 
limit of drop, when adopted in 1897, was very liberal. 

From many conversations with Mr. Duggan at inter- 
vals since 1806, we can say that, apart from the first 
suggestions derived from the discussions of Question, 
his work fer three years in the 15 and 2oft. classes has 
been thoroughly original. The successive boats, from 
the first 15-footers, through Glencairn I., Glencairn II., 
Strathcona and Speculator, to Dominion, show a de- 
finite and consecutive development of those peculiar and 
novel features which he, more than anyone else, has 
elaborated into a distinct method of designing. As now 
practiced, the basis of this method is the inclined water- 
line or plane of flotation at an angle of about 22: de- 
grees, including but one-half of the hull, between keel 
and gunwale; the immersed and emersed list lines, 
bounding this plane, are first plotted, of a form to 
give the greatest possible effective length when heeled 
for the least possible measurement of the nominal L.W.L. 
when upright. The midship section, the outline of the 
bilge from keel to deck, as in Fig. 3, is then drawn, as 
nearly symmetrical as possible, and the form of this 
immersed bilge (but one-half of the entire hull) is filled 
in and faired by means of diagonals so located as to be 
almost equivalent to the sheer line and the ordinary 
bow-buttock lines of an upright hull. These lines and 
the sections are then carried out fair above water, meet- 
ing the sheer and deck lines to leeward and the keel 
line on the windward side, and completing the half hull, 
this is duplicated to make the other half, and the bow 
and transom are drawn in to harmonize with the rest 
of the design. The form of the hull in the upright posi- 
tion is hardly considered, the lines at an angle of 22 
degrees being paramount to all other details. ps 


[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


The Yacht Racing Union of 
North America. 


THE second annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Un- 
ion of North America was held at the Windsor Hotel, 
New York, on Saturday, Oct. 1, the session eens 
about 2 o’clock, and ending shortly after 5 o'clock. 
meeting of the Council was held on Friday night, at 
which were present President L. M. Clark, of Boston; 
Secretary F. B. Jones, New York; Treasurer N. D. Law- 
ton, New York; Amilius Jarvis, Toronto; A. D. F. 
Bancroft, Philadelphia; J. M. Macdonough, San Fran- 
cisco, and A. J. Prime, New York. The special topic 
of discussion during the evening was the measurement 
tule, as it was realized by all that some positive step 
must be taken at once; the matter not left for an- 
other year, or even deferred until the building season 
lad begun. The only proposals considered were the 
British Y. R. A. rule, now in force (the linear rating 
rule, with girth as a factor); and the different _— 
tions made at times by Mr. N. G. Herreshoff. one 
of the members of the Council had given any attention 
to Mr. Hyslop’s proposed formula, and no attempt was 
made to discuss it. An examination of the 


_ actual adoption, and it was finall 


Herreshoff formulas showed that none were in shape for 
decided to recom- 
mend the adoption of the British Y. R. A. rule for all 
classes of . and over. During the evening the 
Council dined at the New York Club, as the guests~- of 
Treasurer Lawton. 


*, At the meeting on Saturday the following representa- 


tives were present: ‘ 

Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts, 33 clubs, 
Louis M. Clark; Yacht Racing Association of Long Isl- 
and Sound, 22 clubs, Chas. P. Tower, E. Burton Hart, Jr., 
W. P. oo F. Bowne Jones, Charles T. Pierce, 
Walter C. Kerr and Oscar E. Chellborg; Pacific Inter- 
club Yacht Racing Association, 5 clubs, Joseph M. Mac- 
donough; Lake Yacht Racing Association, 8 clubs, 
<nterlake Yachting Association, 9 clubs, and Lake 
Michigan Yachting Association, 7 clubs, AZmilius Jar- 
vis; Inland Lake Yacht Racing Association, 5 clubs, 
F. B. Jones; New York Yacht Racing Association, 17 
clubs, A. i Prime; Atlantic Yacht Club, Newbury D. 
Lawton; Philadelphia Corinthian Yacht Club, A. F. 
Bancroft; Penataquit Corinthian Yacht Club, H. S. 
Jewell; Rhode Island Yacht Club, Dr. A. M. Potter. The 
Larchmont and Marine and Field clubs sent no repre- 
sentatives. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting 
was dispensed with; the treasurer read his report, recom- 
mending that the dues be increased or an assessment 
ordered, as the very small dues did not give sufficient in- 
come. The secretary reported a membership of eight 
associations and seven separate clubs. 

The report of the Council was then read, as follows: 





The Council of the North American Yacht Racing 
Union, in compliance with the duties imposed upon 
them by subdivision 7 of the articles of association, 
respectfully make the following report: 

That they have held numerous meetings with a view 
to framing such racing rules for submission to the Un- 
ion as relate to subjects not already provided for by the 
racing rules heretofore adopted. That upon a careful 
consideration of all the rules now in force the conclu- 
sion was arrived at that the only additional rules needed 
by the Union would be those relating to measurement, 
classification, time allowance and crews. 

Of these the most important by far seemed to be the 
one relating to measurement. With respect to what has 
been done by the Council in arriving at the determina-— 
tion to recommend the adoption of the rule submitted 
herewith we would state that there has been submitted 
to us for our consideration almost every known formula. 
We have carefully investigated the merits of all the 
different systems of measurement in use, as well as all 
those submitted for our consideration or that have beer 
brought to our notice. 

The subcommittee of our Council has visited England 
and thoroughly investigated the effects on design of 
the rule now in force there. Without entering into an 
extended argument in support of the conclusions we 
have arrived at, we will state that we have found ob- 
jections to the adoption of every one of the formulas 
considered. 

Many of the rules suggested have good points, but 
also objectionable features which would preclude fav- 
orable recommendation. After prolonged discussion 
and careful study of the whole subject, the determina- 
tion has been arrived at that the length and sail area 
rule now in force must without further delay be abro- 
gated and something else substituted in its place. Of all 
the formulas considered the only one that has had a fair 
trial with satisfactory results is the girth rule, which, 
after very great deliberation and careful study on the 
part of some of the ablest yachting experts in England, 
has been tried with the most satisfactory results, The 
influence that the use of this rule has had on the de- 
sign of such boats as have been built under it would seem 
to be all the argument that is -needed in favor of its 
adoption here. The uniform sentiment in its favor 
wherever it hms been tried would seem to be a perfect 
answer to all objections to its use. The designers who 
build boats under it, the racing men, as well as all who 
have had practical experience with it in operation, com- 
mend it and speak favorably of the conditions induced 
by its adoption. 

It has proved to be a just measure of speed; it penalizes 
no boat; it taxes size, power, propelling force only to the 
extent of equalizing the chances of winning of boats 
of different types properly brought together in their legi- 
timate classes. & all the rules submitted, it presents 
fewer objections than any that have been considered. 
The adoption of this rule would promote international 
uniformity, the benefits of which to this Union would 
be incalculable. It would be quite unlikely that any 
change would be made in the rule anywhere without an 
international conference, in which our Union would then 
have a prominent part. The strong position that this 
would give to our association would make its influence 
felt everywhere. Even were the rule suggested no better 
than others, these considerations should influence us to 
select it in preference to others equally good. The classi- 
fication under the formula follows closely the one in use 
under our nen rule, and the slight changes recom- 
mended will not affect existing boats. The rule relat- 
ing to crews has been made to conform as far as prac- 
ticable to existing regulations. 

The report then gives in full the Y. R. A. rule, 


LTB $0.75 CFOS CSA. etos "S.A.. with the details of method 


of measuring, in which two changes were proposed, the 
present American method of measuring sail being fe-- 
tained and the centerboard, which is practically barred 
in the English rule by being measured twice, being 
measured as follows: 

“To the girth of centerboard yachts must be added 
twice the distance between the 
to the center of the area of the centerboard when low- . 
ered to its fullest extent. Centerboards, when ballasted, 
except to overcome flotation, or fitted with bulbs or 
per eer Ke toe measured as fixed keels.” 


lower side of the keel .. 


Sloops, Cutters and Yawls.—First class, all over 6sft.; 
6sft. class, not over 65ft. and over 52ft.; 52ft. class, not 
over 52ft. and over 42ft.; 42it. class, not over 42ft. and 
over 36ft.; 36ft. class, not over 36ft. and over 3oft.; 3oft. 
class, not over 3oft. 

The report was accepted without discussion. Mr. 
Kerr asked for information as to other proposed formu- 
las investigated by the Council. Mr. Pierce moved that 
the rule, as embodied in the report, be adopted at once. 
Mr. Jewell asked for information as to the origin of the 
factors and the coefficients in the rule. A genenal dis- 
cussion ensued, in which Messrs. Lawton, Jarvis and 
Jones spoke in favor of the rule. Mr. Stephens op- 
posed the rule on the grounds that it had not given 
thorough satisfaction in England, that it Would not 
prove as well adapted to the conditions on this side as 
in British waters, that from its form, apart from the 
actual measurement of all or a portion of the center- 
board, it discriminated against the centerboard type, and 
that it was wrong in theory, as girth does not, of neces- 
sity, place a premium on the area of section in all cases. 
President Clark spoke briefly, saying that he had come 
from Boston without the expectation of any rule being 


‘adopted at the meeting, but that since his arrival in New 


York he‘had been convinced of the necessity for the im- 
mediate adoption of a rule, and he favored the Y. R. A. 
rule on the evidence as to its successful operation in 
England. Mr. Pierce moved the adoption of the rule, 
which was carried With no negative votes. . 

A motion was next made by Secretary Jones to change 
the name of the organization to the Y. R. U. of North 
America, the original form being cumbrous and unusual, 
generally being reversed in use. An amendment was 
offered to make it the Y. R. U. of North America, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, but it was not seconded 
and the first motion was carried. Mr. Jones also offered 
an amendment changing the date of the annual meeting 
to the latter part of October, but Mr. Jarvis objected 
on the ground that it would involve a change of date of 
annual meeting on the part of all the associations, whose 
meetings must be held after that of the Union. After 
general discussion the amendment was dropped. 

Mr. Tower brought up the matter of Rule 7, Section 
2, relating to alterations of ballast and water, no time 
being specified, and asked for an amendment specify- 
ing a definite hour. It was explained that the rule had 
been purposely worded in this way to allow clubs in 
different localities to follow their established custom. 

The following recommendation of the Council in re- 
gard to proportion of ballast to displacement was then 
taken up and adopted, having been omitted in its proper 
place in connection with the rule: “The ballast must 
not exceed more than 60 per cent. of the displacement 
of the yacht.” 

The following gentlemen were elected as Council for 
the coming year: , 

Louis M. Clark, Frank Bowne Jones, Newbury D. 
Lawton, E. W. Radder, Amilius Jarvis, J. M. Mac- 
donough, A. J. Prime, A. T. Bliss, G. H. Duggan, Os- 
wald Sanderson, E. H. Ambrose, A. F. Bancroft, Oliver 
E. Cromwell, Ralph N. Ellis and Benjamin Carpenter. 

The meeting then adjourned, a meeting of the new 
Coucil being held later, at which the present officers 
were re-elected. 


Canoeing. 
The Columbia River. 


Boston, Sept. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: To 
satisfy a request for information expressed in your edi- 
tion of Sept. 24, I would give the following recollec- 
tions of a trip on the Columbia River, from Golden, 
B. C., on the Canadian Pacific Railway, to the source 
of the river, at Lake Windermere. I rowed from Golden 
in a clumsy four-oared boat. I had to pull all the way or 
for four days of thirteen hours each, and yet I enjoyed 
the trip very well, because of the extraordinary beauty 
of the scenery. On the right we had the snow-capped 
Selkirks, on the left the ice peaks of the main range of 
the Rockies. The mother lakes are full of trout; the 
water is as clear as that of Lake Superior. Mine was a 
trip of exploration, and I took only a very little time 
for sport, but that little time made the down trip one to 
be remembered. If it was enjoyable going up, it was 





_ unceasingly delightful, a magnificent trip, going down. 


It is the big game country of America par excellence, is 
that yoo miles or more from Windermere to Golden. 
There are many channels and islands in the river, and all 
are full of wildfowl. I never saw wild geese in quantity 
before that trip, although I thought I had. I had a 
photographic outfit, and by climbing onto the foothills 
glorious panoramic views of river, lake, islands, foot- 
hills and mountains clad in eternal snows may be taken 
even with an ordinary camera. I brought home some 
views that I still consider my best. 

Any time between May 1 and November is the right 
season, although, of course, the sportsman will be guided 
by the game laws. The population is kindly and honest. 
Many young English gentlemen, keen sportsmen, are 
ranching on the banks of the river. A small steamer now 
runs from Golden to Windermere.. I would advise taking 
the steamer up and canoeing and shooting down. Griz- 
zlies, elk, panthers, etc., can be had iby using one’s 
ankles. Outfits and guides can be had at Golden. I 
have never ceased to wish to go back, and I shall. 

. L. O. ARMSTRONG. 


The Annual A. C, A. Meeting. 


Tue following notice has just been sent out to mem- 
bers of the A. C. A. executive committee: , 

Burrato, Oct. 1.—Dear sir: Commodore Thorn has 
instructed me to notify you that the annual meeting of 
the executive committee of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation will be held in Buffalo on Oct. 17, Monday 
morning” at 9 o'clock, at the Iroquois Hotel. It ‘is 
hoped you will exert every effort to attend. Yours 
very truly, : 


Invitations have been sent out 
for a dinner on Saturday 


Cuas. P. Forsusu, Sec’y-Treas. 
Q the B 
evening, Oct. 15. 


Cc. C, 









Bile Bange and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


Oct, 21-23.—Los Angeles, Cal.—First fall tournament of the Los 
Angeles Sharpshooters. Open to all riflemen. F. S. Hicks, Sec’y. 


Los Angeles Sharpshooters. 

THE tournament of the Los Angeles Sharpshooters will be held 
on the new range at Glassell Station, on the Terminal Railway, 
five miles from the center of the city and reached in fifteen 
minutes; special railroad fare to riflemen. 

lhe range is open and level, with no obstructions or barriers 
between the shooter and the target, and in this respect is superior 
to most ranges in this country. ‘There will be eight or more 
targets, all connected by electric signal system with the firing 
points, and all appliances necessary to convenience and _ safety 
wil be provided. Shooting begins at 9 A. M. and closes at 5 
®. M. each day. .. 

The programme of the tournament is designed to encourage rifle 
practice in various phases, and is as follows: 

Sharpshooters’ team match, Oct. 21, 1 P. M., 200 and 500yds., mili- 
tary target, military rifles and semi-military or sporting rifles 
taking Government ammunition or . . smokeless cartridges, no 
telescope sights; minimum trigger pull, 3lbs.; off-hand at ds. ; 
any position, head toward the target, at 500yds.; no artificial rest. 
Open to teams of five men. Entrance fee, $10 per team. Any 
company, club, or town may enter more than one team, but no 
person shall shoot on more than one team. Scores—Creedmoor 
count, 10 shots at each range per man; no re-entry: Prizes: 
Highest team, $50; second, ; third, $20; fourth, $15; fifth, $10. 
For highest aggregate individual score, gold medal. 

Ring target re-entry, 200yds., German ting target, off-hand, 
any rifle, any trigger, no telescopes, no palm rest.. Three-shot 
tickets, 50 cents; three tickets to count; ties decided by next best 
tickets. Prizes: First, $40; second, $30; third, $20; anh, $10; 
fifth, $5. Five prizes of $3 each; five prizes of $2 each. 

Expert pool, German ring target, yds., off-hand, any rifle, any 
trigger, palm rest allowed; no telescope, no rest. Four-shot 
tickets, $2; no re-entry. Three prizes of 35, 25 and 20 per cent. 
of eatal entrance money. Special premium .of $50 for 100 point 
ticket. 

erchandise shoot, 200yds., off-hand, military target, any rifle 
not less than 3lbs. pull; no telescope, no palm rest. Three-shot 
tickets, 50 cents; re-entry; three best tickets to. count; ties de- 
cided by next best. Attractive list of prizes will be given. 

Midrange bullseye pool, 500yds., military target; bullseyes only 
to count; any rifle, not less than 3lbs. pull; no telescope; any 
position without artificial rest. Three-shot tickets, 50 cents; re- 
entry; 80 per cent. entrance money to be divided each day pro 
rata for bullseyes scored. 

Bullseye pool, 200yds., off-hand; military target; any rifle, any 
trigger. Three-shot tickets, 50 cents; re-entry; 80 per cent. en- 
trance money divided daily. 

Members’ pool, ds., off-hand, L. A. S. rules; open only to 
onhise not gaa on range book as sharpshooters. Three- 

ot tickets, cents. Re-entry; three tickets to count. Five 
prizes, paid daily, of 30, 20, 15, 10 and 5 per cent. of entrance 
money. 

Long range match, 1,000yds., military target; any position with- 
out artificial rest, no telescope; ten-shot tickets, 50 cents; re-entry, 
Creedmoor count. Prize for best score, single ticket, Winchester 
single-shot .30-40 rifle. Special gold medal for “possible.” 

Los Angeles Times Special Prize Match, Saturday, Oct. 22.—The 
Los Angeles Times offers a list of very valuable prizes for a match 
ander these conditions: At 500yds., new “skirmish”. target, de- 
ne by Capt. Kelly, of the Los Angeles Sharpshooters; any 
rifle not less than 3lbs. pull; no telescope or magnifying es: 
L. A. S. rules; 10 shots only, no re-entry. Entries by Times 
coupons only; contestants limited to fifty. 

flemen and sharpshooters’ teams intending to compete will 
confer a favor by informing the committee at an early date, in 
order that adequate arrangements may be made for them. Teams 
especially are requested to send word. For further information, ad- 
—_ F. S.-Hicks, secretary, 127 West Second street, Los Angeles, 
al. 





s 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 

Tue following scores were made by members of the Cincinnati 
Rifle Association, Oct. 2, at Four-Mile House, Reading Road. 
Conditions, 200yds., off-hand, at the German ring target. Gindele 
was declared king with a score of 211. Nestler was high with 65 
for the Dietrich medal. Drube was high for the Uckotter trophy 
with a score of 209. Weather warm and gusty, 11 to 2 o’clock wind: 


King. target: 









SS PPI ACT Le 24 17 23 16 22 22 22 21 19 256—211 
BIE cbannancsoe'd 20 21 23 23 13 18 25 21 19 21—204 
Weinheimer .......... 15 22 15 12 14 20 16 22 22 20—178 
WE tin St kecch ones 8 19 20 21 19 20 14 21 21 14—177 
7 eee 19 21 23 20 19 15 19 19 7 22—184 
ON IS 23 17 19 15 17 23 1 21 21 10—157 
Hasenzahl ....... 20 22 17 21 16 22 22 20 18 21—198 
ED sak dxei esas sexachas sdeakto nen 5 20 11 917 22 7 21 11 12—135 
MNO iu osGubs civ ed concnceuys deacon 21 24 21 18 13 22 20 20 25 13—196 
NIE 2 bn xidedecdscicnadcevade 16 15 20 20 23 20 20 23 20 19-194 
I 6.4259 sen Ged cus nods ekgene 11 5 20 16 2117 20 1 11 18—140 
Honor target. Special scores. 
CMUEILG. is cro 0sbesays capkonsccc¥acn 22 21 19-62 206 
POFME crcccesccccvesscccecpoescacess 25 21 19—65 212 207 206 
OIE SS. 5 cn dusanhusensccyens 16 22 22—60 195 188 185 
Uckotter TI EP 163 160 ... 
EE Cis csacdbidarspn tence Rae 209 198 197 
Roberts 208 205 199 
a tree 181 172 160 
Hasenzahl 210 208 205 
BODE vcccccsesscesesccssooses sah 189 185 176 
Strickmeier reds 20—63 208. 204 199 
POON 5p i 5 sac ardeduevosens on 25—65 214 208 208 
Trounstine 196 191 187 


Oct. 67.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Tournament urider the management 
of C, H. Miller and Lewis Melsheimer. 

Oct. 17-8.—Altoona, Pa.—Tournament by members of the 
Altoona Rod and Gun Club; targets and live birds. U. S. Houck, 
W. S. Bookwalter, G. G. Zeth, Committee 

Oct. &—Woodlawn, L. I.—Team contest between Endeavor Gun 
Club and New Utrecht Gun Club, on grounds of the latter. 

Oct. 11-12.—Mt. Sterling, [1l.—Mt. Sterling Gun Club’s two days’ 
tournament. J. Breldenbend, Sec’y 


Oct. 11-14.—Baltimore, M -—Fourth annual fall tournament of ' 


the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days at targets, two at 
live birds. $100 added each day. Geo. S. Harrison, ’y. 

Oct, 12.—Reading, Pa.—South End Gun Club’s all-day tourna- 
ment and trophy shoot. Arthur A. Fink, Manager, Reading, Pa. 

Oct. 12-13. Greensbur h, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. W. Woodifill, % i 

Oct. 12-14—Dayton, O.—Rolla Heikes’ tournament; one day 
live birds; $200 ad to et events. 

Oct. 15.—Bound Brook, N. J.—Central New Jersey League team 
contest. 

Oct. 18-21.—Belle Meade Stock Farm, near Nashville, Tenn.— 
Two days at target; two days at live birds; $500 added. W. R. 


liston, Manager. 
Oct. 19.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Twenty-five-bird handicap, $10 en- 


trance; 10 bi entrance. .T. W. Morfey, Sec’ 
Oct. 2 it. Tose Mo.—Tournament at Dupont Park. 


Oct. 27-29.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament of the Kentucy Gun 
Club. pionship or tucky on last day, 25 pigeons. Emile 


Nov. 15-17.— Claire, Wis——Dan R. Scammon’s tournament; 
two days at targets; one at live birds. 
Dec. 1%—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—John Watson’s tournament; 
live birds only. 
April 1 Park, I 
11-13.—Elkwood Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s ne ent American Handicap 


May 22-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap, G. 
MeCaatss Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


“Twenty Years of Trap-Shooting in Missouri’’ is the title of a 
work just from the press, compiled by, J. E. Guinotte, first sec- 
rey of the State Association, and published by, the Federation 
of Kansas City Gun Clubs. It gives a most minute history of 


. the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association from its 


organization to the present. time, including a complete record of 
all proceeding, a list of all its officers, and other noted sports- 
men, and a vast amount of information of general interest 
to sportsmen of the State. It contains 418 pages, and is neat and 
artistic in all its mechanical details. Price $4. E. A. Hickman, 
secretary, Kansas City, Mo. ; 

The new catalogue of the Hunter Arms Company, Fulton, 
N. Y., is a gem of typographical neatness. The illustrations are 
exceptionally fine. n it they call special attention to some 
changes in_their guns, notably the putting of their Damascus 
barrels on No. 0 and No. 1 grade, and the making of a $60 list 
ejector with Damascus barrels, that they are now putting the 
crown steel barrels on the No. 2 grade, and their new nitro steel 
barrels on the No. 3 grade. The company was never so busy 
as at the present moment. 

Mr. Henry Hawkins, who holds an important official position 
with the American E. C. & Schultze Powder Co., in the manu- 
facturing department, at Oakland, sailed for England last week 
on a visit ot a few weeks’ duration. Although Mr. Hawkins has 
been in America but a few months, he has learned dearly to 
like America and Americans, and his praises would bring a 
modest blush to the native American were they not so hearty and 
sincere. We wish Mr. Hawkins a happy voyage. 

On the grounds of the Lyndhurst Shooting Association, Lynd- 
hurst, N. J., Oct. 19, there will be a 25-bird’ handicap, $10 en- 
trance, birds extra, 25c. Also a 10-bird event, $5. Shooting com- 
mences at 11 o’clock. Grounds can be reached in thirty minutes 
from. New York via Erie to Rutherford, or D. L. & W. to Lynd- 
hurst. Telephone 36a Rutherford. Telegrams to Rutherford. T. 
W. Morfey, secretary. 

Mr. Justus von Lengerke, of Von Lengerke & Detmold, has 
been taking some outings where the fish are to be found in 
Sullivan county, and he has caught some most enviable strings 
of fish, his last catch of small-mouth bass being of just the right 
size for beauty combined with good fighting abilities. 


Under date of Sept. 30, Mr. E. D. Fulford writes us as follows: 
“Some oné broke into my house while I was away last week and 
stole my Remington hammerless pistol grip; no safety. No. 
104,955; barrels of gun No. 109,486; ordinance steel; stock of gun 
No. 109,491, straight grip, no safety.” 

The winners of the 25-bird handicap, at Singac, N. J., Son 
28, were Capt. A. W. Money, who killed 25 straight; Messrs. . 
Fred Quimby and _T. W. Morfey divided second on 23, and Mr. 
Jas. Timmons, of Morristown, N. J., killed 22. The entrance was 
$10, birds extra. 


Mr. E. D. Fulford and -Mr.. B. Leroy. Woodard, who are both 
noted for their skill in handling the Remington gun, the manu- 
facturers of which they represent, were in New York on Tuesday 
of this week, stopping over en route to the Newburgh tournament. 


There will be trap-shooting in conjunction with the third open- 
air show of the New England Kennel Club, at Braintree, Mass., 
Oct. 14 and 15. Full information concerning this can be secured 
of the secretary, Mr. James L. Little, Braintree, Mass. 


The three days’ tournament of the Kentucky Gun Club will 
be held at Louisville, Ky:, on Oct. 27, 28 and 29. The champion- 
ship of Kentucky contest at 25 pigeons will take place on the 
last day. Emile Pragoff, secretary. 

The Brooklyn. Gun: Club holds its regular monthly shoot this 
week on Saturday, at its grounds, Liberty street and Enfield 
avenue. Merchandise events and sweeps will be a feature in ad- 
dition to the cup shoot. 

Mr. J. A. Belden was the only contestant to kill 10 live birds 
straight in the Hell Gate Gun Club’s club contest in Brook- 
lyn, Sept. 27, in a field of thirty-two contestants. 

On Sept. 29, Mr. Silas Palmer defeated Mr, J. B. Barto for the 
Chicago challenge trophy, at Watson’s Park, full particulars of 
which will be found in Western traps. 

The final match between the Harrisburg and Lebanon _ clubs, 
fixed to take place on Sept. 28, was declared won by Harris- 
burg by the default of Lebanon. 

In the club shoot of the Hudson Gun Club last week Mr. 
Charles Shields captured the trophy with a score of 20 targets 
out of 25, 

This week, at Woodlawn, the New Utrecht Gun Club and the 
Endeavors have a team race. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Brockton Gun Club. 


Brockton, Sept. 29.—Inclosed find scores of to-day’s shoot. 
Leroy was high for the day. Griffith shot very nicely, but high 
scores were impossible. Each trap was set at a different height, 
and one threw the birds into a pond of water T5yds. distant. 

High guns for the day were as follows: Leroy .900 per cent., 
Allison .870, Griffith .810, Barrett .800, Root .710, Worthing .700, 
Leonard .680, Reiner .660. 

No. 3, 50-target handicap: 

Score. Allowance. maa Total. 









Griffith bts sdacaisen 41 8 47 
Root .. vee Of 10 6 40 
Reiner . 27 10 8 35 
Allison .... . 46 2 1 47 
Remington . 32 - 1b 7 39 
Leonard - 3 122 8 39 
Barrett .... . 38 7 6 44 
W Woodard - 33 16 14 47 
Wolfe ......... - 15 9 31 
Leroy, scratch ~ 4 on e 44 
WPI: oc eicicceccdtcccreccevcave 32 6 3 35 

Sweeps: 

Events: 2 aoe bes Lee 








13 OM". a ae 
Be veh oe BD Fak eed ae, 6s 
Remington «2... .cccveccssespcccccce PR Ba ae SESE ES ae ae 
Lero 9 13 14 20 13 19 12 9 14 
Gri 13 12 19 12 14°14 7 10 
Wolfe eevee B- se eid... 7 
Temple .....cssecsseeees Gascdesssece ce o Mpc twice B.S § 
A. A. Barrett, Sec’y. 
Audubon Gun Club. 


BurFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 1—Following scores are from Audubon 
Gun Club’s club shoot. The second series of events for the 
Hebard trophy was shot to-day and won by J. J. Reid, who scored 
27 out of 30, and had 3 birds ace, Bening the first 30 score in this 
series. No. 3 event was the oly badge shoot. Class A_ badge 
was won by B. Talsma. Dr. E. S. Carroll won Class B, and Peter 
Stover Class C. The annual field day and merchandise shoot 








takes place on Oct. 12: ey 
Events: 1234 3.46 6 
Targets: 115 * Le8 * + 5p 20 
C Burkhardt....12 13 21.27 815 ae 
EE Bee. Oe aT 512 14421 714 
Burkhardt .. 9131817 510 pastst } 
G McArthur... 9 10 2020 4.. .1717 8... 
Hebard ........ 12121720 8 .. .2 052020 4.. 
B Talsma ..... .. .. 2325...... Dr E Carroll ..... .. 22.2... .. 
A Heinold .... 14 15 22 26 719 Fanning iscve Bai. € ; 
L Warren ..... 1413 2027 916 Jacobs i. tH MME. os 
P Myers ....... 10 11 19 3... +. Otis»... one Sasi .. 16 
a wart oe i ©, CREO. S38 5500s te... ig 
sat C. J. Mover. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL LEAGUE. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Oct. 1—Following are the scores of the 
five-men team contest of the Central New Jersey League, held here 


_* to-day. Next shoot takes place at Dunellen, Oct. 15: 


Reservoir, of New Brunswick. 
McDowell . « -1009911111111111010111111—23 
Booraem *.. « -1111100011111111101191111—22 
Van Dyke + -11111119111111110011010T1—21 













Bissett .. - 0001111111111111100001111—18 
Belloff .. eeeeeeeee1011101101011101111011100—17—102 
Dunellen. 

WINN 65 55 oo ciN Fe5 in eee coe eareik 0100111101101111101100100—15 
DIMEN 10 daidio soc cVenkcecesvesewhada 1011011011111011111100111—19 
WN ch iseniacocahs clécescsrceatve 0111101001011110111011111—18 

EE shhh ss da pac onn cepa cnchas uae 1100111111111111011101011—20 
NEES Bn cbucseiacscdussccecqudzupel 0111011011101001111011110—17— 89 * 


Climax, of Plainfield. 











Goodman - -1111100011111110011110111—19 
Darby .. - -0100001001111000111001000— 9 
Manning . --0101111111001110111011010—17 
Keller, Jr - -0011011011011111110011011—17 
GUNNS 2d. x cadadecrsi vetwecdclavestetd 1111919111111111111111111—25— 87 
Bound Brook. 

EM 0 occ cddeth tees invidseren outa 111 000011110110010011110—14 
Ail ne tuavicrcexta dash vonvenanty 1111111110111101111010111—21 
POIIGO, Fosie a onkninttdaséghtyesmendeue 0001111000110110001110111—14 
MENS fener ccanenansst « «+ -1411110001111110111011111—20 
SIE | ls da fae ateleceiadsaqiduatexive 0101000000000101111011110—11— 80 

Sweepstakes: - 

Events: 123465 Events: 123465 

‘Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 
DRM. Se csscates 810 8.. 9 Green ........ Eee 796 
(2 Pea ee S iv selce SUE Save. 055.cbe- 3 Oe 5 8.. 
F C Bissett....... Be eg A a 5 66 
Goodman ........ oe ca BUI eke ie ccde BEX 765 5 
MASE “Sco see's O 2"a © Oo Piste 6. ccd ve. 5 6 2 
aa Det <a bq?! MMM Scadens dice ae.-oe 8 8 6 
McDowell ........ .. iE Ree. a ie 7. @ i. 
Van Dyke 22.00.20 0% OS ci ia, SNOR. ibecived 6 62 0s 5 6 
i REA ae ad NE a Se dusatese este HR 7 
pe) eee ee ee Gash ic is as GE eet 8 


Team race, 15 targets: 
EE CAcxaanseseiesss aes 





BIE TAGUOOE dccccsckdccdsce 


SOUTH SIDE GUN CLUB. 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 1—The following scores were made here 





to-day: 

4Events: 234567 8 910 
Dawson 68 649 8 510 6 
J _W Smith 8 910 8 8 610 9 9 
SM ied ccd dui dvevienndasnasecebde cn chen’ 8 i. ‘<n iea oa, 2 
DN etl hdc da Gai be daadorieddsnede danaesian 788 6610 8 8. 
NET ch chcae cunt cies stakes teladie<devas<d cb 8 7 710899 

Be. ae ee 
HANDICAP .AT SINGAC. 
Singac, N. J., Sept. 28.—The grounds are good and the birds 


were a comimendable lot of flyers. There was no wind. The handi- 
cap was at 25 birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, handicap 26 to 32yds.: 


Co ON We Socdiscctdiduiveyhaeas 1121211212212111222112222—25 





Grundy, 24 : ; ; a 
Timmons, 29 


Sweepstakes: 
Match: 

Morfey, 32 ........ 1211220222— 9 Timmons, 30 ....... 0022011222— 7 
Match: 

Capt Money ....... 2121222112—10  Morfey ......... + + +-22122112*2— 9 


Sweepstakes, $5, handicap: 





Timmons, - -1211122222—-10 Doty, 30 ..... 
Money, 30 ... . -2220122101— 8 Morfey, 30 ... é 
Quimby, 29 .. . -0111022122— 8 Grundy, 26 ........ 
Wright, 30 ......... 0221122202— 8 
Ties on 8, ‘miss-and-out, 32yds.: 
WOH sskcidveccedskehwtddanesaets Oe CNG So dis ite ccacbetcidicde’s 10 
MOD ivcnaxescvetervatccejerce UMRIME © 6 st vcccwiddusctadeddac 0 


TRAP AT ROCKAWAY. 


Rockaway, N. J., Sept. 29.—The birds were good and bad. 
There was no wind; weather pleasant. Grounds were poor, 
No. 1 event was at 10 live birds, $5 entrance, 30yds. rise: 





Morfey ...... steko 2°22012222— 8 Class .....cccecseees 122222222210 
Capt Money ...... 111111111%— 9 Hull .............. 1210200212— 7 
Timmons ......... 2222°11222— 9 Little ...........0. *111120022— 7 
BO bi ohicscicsiak 1120212122— 9 Quimby ........... 0121212212— ¥ 
No. 2, 25 birds, $15 entrance, birds out, handicap, three moneys: 
WOMEN EF ican dnastedandCicnaiudsccdsesse 1121222212222212222221202—24 
Money, 31 ......... 11121*21221 20211220111221—22 
Quimby, 29 121111122002210222111102*—20 
Class, 31 ..... 222222*122222212220202222—22 
Timmons, 29 2112222222221222211222222—25 
J PL ba we asiaxiceccscesicoveses 1211212211110121221211220—23 
No. 3, 10 birds, handicap, two moneys: 
Chatie! SD aa csccveces 2221202222—9 Timmons, 30 ....... 2222*22012—8 
Money, 30 .......... 10112222219 J L Smith, 29....... 2112110221—9 
Morfey, 30 .......... 2210122222—9 Bunn, 27 ..........+. 201*011012—6 
Ties, miss-and-out, lyd. back: ‘ 
WRIGRE 505 < caccesddacessvidendt Be?) Ma Ade cis cA dcdeene tenuate tds. 22 
MAGGS sexiccdasiccnos tenseccrscers i ME, es nn oceans 0 acic.e¥% 12 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


HELL GATE GUN CLUB. 


Brooklyn, Sept. 27.—The contest of the Hell Gate Gun Club 
was held at Dexter Park. The event was a handicap rise at 10 
birds, Hurlingham rules: 


Points. Points. 
H Voss, 30..1012101222—8 7 A Schmitt, 28..2111021222—9 6 
Regan, 28....1011210220—7 5% Rubenstein, 28.2211221011—9 6 
Himmeis’h, 28.0121010112—7 5% F Guy, 28....,;.2021011200-6 4 
J Neuman, 28..2222020010-6 5 G Breit, 28. ....2120022200—6 41% 
C Wigger, 28...2100002200-—4 4 WwW Saids, 28. . .1200222202—6 7 
McPartland, 28.1020010110—5 4 J H Selg, 28....2221000010—5 5 
F Trostel, 30.;.1102112020—7 7  ‘Doeinck, 30... 7 
C Webber, 30..1221201002—7 7 Weeb, 28..... 2001110202—6 5 
L Stelsle, 28....0222112221—-9 6 Schlicht, 28..0222121121—9, 64%4 
Belden, 28....1220221222—9 6% Metz, 28..... 221 7 
h_ Woelfel, 28.2021102022—7 7 H Bahn, 28....22101010200—6 5 
Lang, 28..... 21102101107 _ 6 H Haffen, 25..1102000000-—3 5 
E Steffens, 28..0111122110—8 6% Marquard, 28..0012102020—5 4 
L Munch, 28...1220121200—7 6 Richter, 28 1112101020—7 5 
A Knodel, 28...0000120000—2 4% Peterson, 28 10211011218 61% 
H Foster, 30...011102210I—7 7 4H Voss........ 


NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 


Woodlawn, Oct. 1.—The feature of the live-bird shoot at Wood- 
lawn to-day was the surprise not only to those present, but to 
Frost himself, who, atter shooting in such © shape in the 
club shoot, in No. 2 won the shoot for the shells. - All club events 
are off for next Saturday, as we shoot the Endeavor Club a 


friendly match: 
No. 1, club shoot. No. 2. No. 3, sweep. 
212221111110 **1—1 1021-3 


A A Hegeman, B, 28 ........... — 

W H Thompson, A, 98 ........2101111112—10 21-2... 

¥ A Thompson, A, 28 .........- 12*1211112— 9 102-2 110214 

W Henry, B BD oe ons ccvethiegs -2010010222— 7 ada Whee 

E.G Prost; BW se.c.. ccisaaee 2002000100— 3 222-3  O201i—3 
No. 4, 5-bird race: 

F: Thompson; 28 ........420121—4 A Hegeman, 29.........22112—5 
No. 5, T-bird race: 


A Hegeman, 29 .......2121212—-7 F Thompson, 29 .....1021211-6 





The South End Gun Club, of Reading, Pa., will give an all-day 
tournament on Oct. 12. 
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CHICAGO CHALLENGE TROPHY. 


_Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 20.—Mr. J. B. Barto. former holder of the 
Chicago hoodoo tro; ity, lost it to-day to Mr. Silas Palmer, of 
the Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, after a close race and a 
doubtful issue. The trophy itself had not turned up anything of 
history for quite a while, and was due to do so. It pau in 
its career down the grooves of time long enough to add another 
bit to its story. This time it was over the handicapping. The 
local ig od this week published the handicap as Barto scratch, 
Palmer ds. and 2 birds. Before the shoot began there was 
some question as to the handicap. Mr. Watson, the referee, 
stated that he had not had the handicap announced to him, and 
no one could tell more than the published statement above re- 
ferred to. It was supposed that the mother of the trophy would 
know her own, and the shoot began with the supposition of 
the correctness of the published handicap. The race ran along 
to the eighth bird, Barto being then one bird in the lead. At 
that time the passengers from one of the suburban trains came 
to the grounds, among these Mr. T. P. Hicks, of the handi- 
capping committee. Some one asked Mr. Hicks about the handi- 
cap, and he said it was 29yds. and 3 birds for Palmer. This 
created talk at once, and the shooting stopped. Mr. Barto said 
he thought a letter from Mr. Mussey, chairman of the trustees, 
stated the handicap as 2 birds, but he was not sure. 

Mr. Barto expressed regret that he had gone on with the 
race, as the rules were clearly in violation. e rules state that 
the handicap must be announced to the contestant at least three 
“— before the contest. Of course, all this was unfortunate. 

he shooting was good. The day was warm, with a stiffish 
wind blowing toward the score in the direction of a left-quarter- 
ing incomer. “The birds were lively, and as the flight of most of 
the fastest ones was a high jump and a twist to the left with 
the wind, the shooting was difficult. Both men were in good 
shape, and they cut out a keen gait. This high left-quartering 
bird was Mr. Palmer’s hoodoo, both in his practice before the 
race and during its progress, four of his lost birds taking that 
flight, and all of Mr. Barto’s lost birds having the same direc- 
tion. At times one of these birds would ae so strong and 
high a spring into the air and get away on the curve so quick- 
ly, climbing all the while, that it seemed impossible to get ahead 
and high enough. Yet both men caught a good per cent. of 
these hot ones, and an impartial ap lause rewarded their efforts. 
Mr. Barto got a stinger in his fifth, but cut it down inside the 
wire. His seventh was cut to pieces, but crossed the wire to 
fall dead. His eleventh was a fine quick kill, and his seventeenth 
fairly a grand stand kill on a high fast one, which came down 
whirling, stone dead. His twenty-fourth was a keen white bird, 
which got away not hit very much with either barrel. Mr. 
Barto showed rapid but rad first-barrel work, and shot a good 
race. Indeed both scores are high ones considering conditions. 

Mr. Palmer lost his second bird, which towered away unhit. 
His eighth went away in similar fashion, but on his tenth_he 
caught just as nasty a one, and stopped it in great shape. His 
twelfth bird also showed quick work, and his ominous thirteenth 
he smothered with both barrels. His fourteenth, a slow white, 
needed the second badly. His fifteenth called out a bit of quick 
and accurate work. His eighteenth was his hoodoo again, and 
his nineteenth, a twister straight out, was also lost, though -hit 
hard with both barrels. After Mr. Palmer had shot twenty-seven 
birds, he was told to shoot the debated third handicap bird 
also. He lost this last bird, a twisting left quarterer. The result 
showed that in either case, with a two-bird or a three-bird handi- 
cap, he would have defeated Mr. Barto by one bird. Mr. Palmer 
shot a good score, and a up the good impressiog he has been 
making at the live birds. e used a Greener gun, with 3%drs. Du 
Pont, Leader shells. Mr. Barto shot a Colt gun, 3%drs. Du 
Pont, in U. M. C. smokeless cases. Score: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1898, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


] B Barto, 90.. 


Mr. W. P. Mussey, chairman of the trustees who fix the 
handicap, was seen and stated that he had finally concluded to 
sever his connection with the board of trustees governing this 
trophy. His resignation goes in to-day. I am not in a position 
to quote Mr. Mussey, but I am disposed to guess that he has had 
about enough, and knows when he has had enough, of this 
celebrated emblem with the ne to it. 

Dr. S. Shaw, of the Garfield Gun Club, and Geo. Roll, of 
Blue Island, both filed challenges for the next contest with Mr. 
Palmer. Dr. Shaw’s challenge will be the one which will be 
accepted. What the handicaps will be remains a matter properly 
to be shrouded in a large and gloomy cloud of uncertainty. 


WATSON’S. 
John Watson tells me that his big live bird shoot, which will 


begin Dec. .13.and will last three days, will be a handicap shoot. 
There will. be a $100 medal offered, and the main event will take 
the form of a twenty-five-bird race, $25 entrance, birds included. 
There will be two sets of live bird traps, and a sweep of the 
above dimensions ought to attract a goodly number of the best 
live bird shots, of whom we have abundance in this section of 
the world. 

In the shooting previous to the challenge trophy race on Thurs- 
day, a few of the gentlemen present went in for practice. Dr. 
Shaw killed fifteen straight in‘ slashing style, and Mr. Palmer 
eight out of ten with equal good time. Mr. Barto scored seven 
out of ten in practice. Then Dr. Shaw and Mr. Palmer shot 
five birds, Dr. Shaw missing three, Mr. Palmer one. Dr. Shaw 
then missed another bird, making four straight that he missed 
after a grand run of fifteen straight. The pigeon game is surely 
a strange one. 


DU PONT, OF OMAHA. 


The Du Pont Gun Club tournament at Omaha, last week, was 
a hummer, and the equitable system gets another endorsement. 
One good squad score turned out. M-:ssrs. Worthington, Towns- 
end, Lindsay, Bray and Moore broke 74 out of 75 targets shot at 
in one event, Lindsay missing his second bird. live bird 
sweep closed the shoot, 15 birds, $10. Score: : 

Lindsay 12, Mortenson 14, Bee “14, Hungate 14, Hollister 13, 
Hallowell 15, Schroeder 14, Dickenson 12, T. Kimball 14, R. Kim- 
ball 15, Higgins 12, Brucker 15, Riechart 13, Den 11, Trotter 14, 
Hardin 13, Smith 18, Burk 15, Hafer 11, Nicolai 13. 


WINCHESTER, OF DETROIT. 


Winchester Gun Club, of Detroit, Mich., held its last shoot 
last Saturday.. “Bluerock” won the club medal, 23 out of 25. 
The club will. now devote, itself to executive works and do its 
shooting in the field. The season has been a successful one. 


KENTUCKY GUN CLUB. 


Kentucky Gun Club, of Louisville, Ky., pulled off the first 
live-bird match. of. its winter scries on Sept. Dr. Fallis went 
out with a straight score in the medal race, and Col. Thompson 
only lost one in. the»same event. Mr. H Lyons shot in d 
luck in the medal race, losing two birds. The following are the 
scores in the medal event: 


vattih. OP? vccbsacteaeies tes 22° 230121 28 &7 
We ID soos cv case ctbbicces 9 4 Ree 25 2a 
Mee NB? s cocdacukcksdas, ond egg Or 248 One Be 8 
P Grigsby, 27 .......... 6.1 Bas 06.529, don 2-7 
Paqostt, 80 ccccsccsecssses. 222222 % 02 28 
G Grigeiey,. BB ..cn.e.000.. 22° 22201 0 0-6 
Thompson, 29 ............++ 1.3 4°1 1.08 .1.12..8: 18 


EDGERTON LIVE-BIRD SHOOT. 


A very promising live-bird shoot is that scheduled by the 
Edgerton Gun Club, of Edgerton, Wis., for Oct 45. There are 
1,000 live birds on hand, which will be trapped at 12%c., certainly 
a liberal price, and one which ought to bring out a atten- 
dance. will be five races on the first day and on the 
second, concluding with the contest for the Carlton gold-medal, at 
fifteén live birds. Hoves. 

1200 Boyce Buitp1ne, Chicago, Il. 


EUREKA VS. GARFIELD. 
Oct. 1—The contest between the Eureka and 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


bird event, the Eurekas winning two live-bird and one target 


event, r in a tie, which has not as been shot off. 
To-day’s race a tonGen to chow the eee of the 
Eureka’s over 


twice the troph: 
and twice successfully defended the same since a oes first foe 


“tested for, the Garfields winning but once. 
Following are the detailed scores of the event, which was 


< ae single targets, five unknown traps, one man up, and ten 


W Adams 


Mr. Chas. Stickles acted as referee. E. S. Rice was judge, repre- 
senting Garfield Gun Club, and Jno. L. Jones for Eureka. No 
hitch occurred to mar the pleasantness of the occasion. 


GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 


‘The Garfield Gun Club’s weekly target contest followed imme- 
diately after. The Eureka members attending also took part 
and shot their trophy scores on these grounds. e race was at 
twenty-five targets, known traps, unknown angles. Classified: 

Class A was tied for by Dr. Shaw and T. P. Hicks, and was 
not shot off. 

Class B_ was tied for by Dr. Meek and Samuel Young, and 
was not shot off. Class C was won by C. Workman. 

The trophy event: 


Uy <M. padhckss cise disenkateonniostal 0000001011000111100110110—12 
MME. anoernbcegiites ccsssktspecks taneica 1111110011101111111111101—21 
Te 2 IIE iv cstinydoncnkovectcate 1219091101111111111111111—24 
CWP BORD Sie ve ciivetéckasoetinyed 1111111010011101111011101—19 
PE ie iviccckonccse ctenkbecehdenstue 0111000001001101001111111—14 
W A JOM cscvcsievesecccvcccccecsiueed 0010011111110101000011100—13 
WD ickos otto Sida vet svneasbcosesbausee 0110101111010011100011111—16 
RIGHRIAS:  .sccescuvecvdcvcsuponsetevecsess 1001110111110111110011011—18 
EDO? MNOS, dee cuisb ct aubsociseesenemeen 1110111011011001001010011— 
PRIER Son icsboviscccedsdnccdabucheneon 01110101111111110— 
SE A AEG, | a5 vcaewodecgtpelectastpabad 1111111111101100111011110—20 
CEE SPIEL: ccompepicsh wnnsh=abeanen shail 1111110101111111111111100—21 
Sci. SEER * ss onhvashodnsindsineysioeeen 1111111110101111110111011—21 
SAT’ = deidn cnsceepbabecsegunapabAcayvnnaie 1011111111111111111111011—23 
Be SRROM : iviccanncduntcbnadtesbesboda 1100011001111111011011111— 





* Indicates members of Eureka Gun Club who shot their medal 
scores on the grounds of the Garfield Gun Club. 


CHICAGO CHALLENGE TROPHY. 
Challenges for the Chicago challenge trophy have been posted 


by Dr. Siremdo Shaw and Geo. Roll. It is too early at the pres- 
ent time to say which will be accepted, but Dr. Shaw seems to 
have the right of way. 

NOTES. 


V. L. and A. have just issued their new and complete cata- 
logue, containing a line of all [ae goods, of guns, am- 
munition, camping outfits, etc. They have also recently opened 
a gun repair department, under the supervision of Henry Nathan, 
the well-known gunsmith, and are making rapid strides in the 
right direction. 


he season of the Garfield Gun Club closes to-day. 


EUREKA GUN CLUB. 


On account of the several members attending the contest be- 
tween the Garfield and Eureka Gun Clubs, the attendance was 
very light. The day was very disagreeable, it raining most of the 
afternoon. In the trophy contest in Class A, E. M. Steck scored 
m nn, B, C. W. Canon, 17; V. L. Cunnyngham, 22; R. B 

arson, 


The season of this club does not close until the last Saturday in 
October. 


A. C. Paterson. 


Trap around Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., Oct. 1—At a meeting of the South End Gun 
Club, of this city, the tournament committee reported having 
engaged Arthur A. Fink, of this city, to manage their coming 
all-day target shoot, and also reported as having arranged a pro- 
gramme consisting of two events at 7 Hy cents entrance; 
two at 10, 75 cents; two at 15, $1; two at $1.50. The principal 
event of the day will be a team shoot for the South End Gun Club’s 
sterling silver trophy in the shape of a shield 11 by 20in., valued 
at $50 ty the maker. The teams are to consist of five men, each 
man shooting at 25 targets, with the entrance per team at $5. 

The committee also decided to shoot extra events before 9 A. M., 
the time to commence the programme events, and after, the 
number of targets and entrance to be left to the shooters to de- 
cide. Targets will be thrown at 2 cents each. The miagau 
will be used to throw the targets. Money will be divided, 
less than twelve entries, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.; if twelve or more 
then four neers 40, 30, 20 and 10 cent. e grounds of the 
South End Gun Club are considered to be one of the best shoot- 
ing grounds in the State, and can easily be reached from Penn 
street, the center of the city, by three troMey roads. The grounds 
are located on Boyer’s I d, at the Lancaster Bridge. Either 
the Reading & Southwestern from Third and Penn, or Third street 
line, or Bingaman street car from Fifth and Penn, will take 
the shooters to within one’ square of the grounds. Dinner can be 
had. at the Packerack Hotel, just one square from the shooting 
grounds. All shells should be sent care Peter Texter, 427 Binga- 
man street, Reading, and any information or programmes wanted 
can be had by address ing Arthur A. Fink, manager, 426 Franklin 
street, Reading. Loaded shells can be secured on the grounds. 
Invitations have been senttoall theleadinggunclubsand shooters in 
the State. This shoot will start promptly at 9 A. M., rain or 
shine, and is = to all. r * Dat 

Pottstown, Pa., Sept. 28—An interesting live-bird tournament 





was held at Pleasant View, near here, which attracted shooters 
from Boyertown, Saratoga, Pottstown, Royersford and ee 
The birds were a very strong lot of flyers, five traps being used, 
American Association rules: 


Events: 


123 45 6 Events: 1234656 
Targets: wien so Targets: cot, OE 
Trumbauer 6 56 466 3 Yerger ......... 2564773 
Shealer ........ 46 66 3 Shaner ......... « 436.. 
Hawkins ....... 63366. 


* Miss-and-outs. 


Pleasant Run, Sept. 28.—A target tournament was held here 
to-day, some excellent scores being made. Brey i 
honors with 25 straight in one event. All events were at unknown 
angles. The scores were as follows: 


oe RS Ree aaa 
ar $s: : 

SEINEE wsciidewnvenesst 810 1821 Brey ...........4.. . os 1012 % 
Irwin ...... Saueabvedl 7 911 19 Hiltebeitel 2.0.2... n.  10 14 B 
Hoffman ............ § € 818 Weand nc ii. 2. 5 915 


Reading, Pa., Sept. 30. ting 
lace on Rohrbach’s field, near the 
Kateenmayer of Allentown, Pa., and ity. 
Each man shot at 13 birds, for $25 a side and loser to pay for 


birds and expenses. Samuel Pick was referee. The scores: 
EE i.cncessaabarntaeoegheeoche enh eben ahha 1201112°11212—11 
Harry Katzenmayer ...............+ miami ahe xbe'bad -1012°12022121—10 


to-day shot at 25 targets in a practice shoot. : 
Seb ulnor 5, Jolueen 16) Memarnede: € sewer 





The next of the N. Central League 
Bound Brook, ere ee 














[Ocr. 8, 188. 
Harrisburg Tournament. 


‘ 
Harrissurc, Pa., Sept. 28.—The ual fall tournament of th 
Harrisburg Sh Association ae ith : 


attendance of out-of-town and shooters. A: the form 
ere J..A. Wilson, of . Semben cs 


Franklin, Pa.; W. H. Burnham, of York; 
E._D. Hobbs, of New Market, Frederick “county, Ma.; F. P 
"Leary (333), uffalo es so a delegation o 
twenty members of the Chambersburg Gun Club under the 
of Capt. J. Mf. Runk, who came here to shoot the 
final match of the of three matches with the Keystone Gun 
Club, of Lebanon. The fol shooters com h 
bersburg : J = a areis : pont * - 
. B. Kenn enry ; b 
Hobbs, B. F. Henson, fF.’ P. O'Leary, Wm, McGowan, J. V 
derau, Wm. Marshall. Mr. W. L. Boyer, of Chambersburg, also 
accompanied the . Among the 
me 
D. 
c 


<= 


team as scorer. local shooters were 
BS) sarewine), Worder (Fuller), Harry Vanzandt ee. 
{i Disney, J. B. McCann, Sheriff Sellers, 


y einhart and Dover, all members of the Harrisburg 
7. sociation. 

The shooting grounds are certainly model grounds for both 
target and live-bird shooting. A cozy club house is built so as 
to have views at both the target traps, which are erected on the 
front, toward the south, and the live birds are shot on the right 
side of the club house toward the west. A fine lawn on the 
front and two sides of the club house gives the grounds a fine 
appearance. The shooters of Harrisburg are very proud of their 
model grounds, so arranged at great expense. he background 
for target shooting is fine. The live birds used were all strong 
flyers, and were off like a streak when liberated from the traps. 


FIRST DAY, SEPT. 28. 


The peiocionl event of the first day was to have been the third 
and final shoot of the Chambersburg-Lebanon series at live 
birds and targets, for teams of ten men each, but on the last 
minute Lebanon wired the Harrisburg Association that they would 
not come, which was a great disappointment, not only to the 
Chambersburg Club and its followers, but also to a large number 
of visiting sportsmen who came here just to see this match, which 
was expected to be a tight one. For the Chambersburg Club I 
can honestly say they have a very strong team, and as they 
are organized not quite a year, some never having a gun in 
their hands before that time, they are certainly shooting at a 
wonderful pace. 

The Harrisburg shooters on Sept. 16, at Lebanon, distributed 
programmes of this shoot, which announced the final match be- 
tween these’ two clubs. . 

At 2 P. M., the time set for the match, Capt. Runk had each 
man shoot at a target and one live bird, and claimed both 
> and the series, which was awarded him by Referee Moor- 

ead. 

The management of the tournament was looked after by Arthur 
A. Fink, of Reading, Pa., who had everything moving all the 
time, from 9:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., there being not one delay 
during the day. Great credit is given Manager Fink by the 

arrisburg Association for the easy manner in which he managed 
this shoot and looked after the affairs pertaining to the same. 

he scores of to-day’s events are as follows: 


Events: 12 45678 910 
Targets 10 15 10 20 10 15 10 15 10 15 
BEE di cshedevetcbeed oitbhpabvstinedvise 5 8 8138 7131014 614 
SS Oa ear C2 B.35-'@ .. 21. 
DEE “ucbgnhsncevetbuchspnmeves sunesys 812 815 7111012 612 
ee PR rr ara a CM Oil. O8.. i... 
SEE Bos dccsbtatecabetdtacckeeheveesdape 710 817 810 6131015 
GE wcdnqensapesbadbivsspideateseee 710510049 42..n 
WHEE . docsusceind<dsbosedhotsescestase 3 oS a ee 
MONE nnsckcevcacetistevecbotetbsneceses 712 711 81 912 711 
DM <sevscvbsVrcvevebechvésboctresess 6. Tin... aes .. 
Elder :* 915 710 812 710 
3s er 

88 9n 72 

3..897 9 

7 611 710 

PEEL concede cogcbinsonseswhesdes ines 0%) 00 beled 98 OB vice 
Minnick ...... iho chdWelaetbdicssdubvaacdee st: Ge cc ualed Paes 
685. 

Ne. at 6 oe 

3. 


After the Chambersburg team had been awarded the series of 
the Chambersburg-Lebanon by forfeit, owing to non-appearance 
of the Lebanon ‘team, Capts. Runk and Worden, of Chambersburg 
and Harrisburg respectively, agreed to shoot a team race, teams 
of ten men each, each man at 6 live birds. Chambersburg won 
by the score of 48 to 42. A miss-and-out at live birds, $2 entrance, 
which was divided by Rhoads, McCann, Runk, Burnham and 
Henson, closed the shooting for the day. 

SECOND DAY, SEPT. 29. 


The second day’s shoot of the Harrisburg Association was fairly 
attended, enous not a large attendance of shooters were present. 
The fine weather was all that could be wanted for live-bird and 
target i Among the shooters were Ross, of Philadelphia; 
Burnham, of York, Pa.; Hobbs, of New Market, Frederick county, 
Md.; Runk, of Chambersburg, and Brewster, Harlow, E. i 
K., Moorhead and McCann, of Harrisburg. . 
The scores at the targetevents were as follows: 





Events: 12346567 Events 
: 10101510 
- 93829 
- 8 813 8 
- 7813 7 
7 
Events: 132 5 6 Events: 
BEE dubucdnese 0.. Se EE “waseeesae 
7 pea ee io” EME TE Cebisteas os 
SED Sisebeccou 13 08 8 5 *McCann 
Brewster ....... 5 4 4 9 9 8 Moorhead 
McCann ....... 5 0 56 71010 Wilmont 
Burnham ...... Pins cs Seas 66 TEED CiGadAbpwes op ¥0-0%. ae 
Harlow ........ 6508 910 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were miss-and-outs; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 were 
at 10 birds. 


* Denotes re-entry. 

In all, this tournament was a grand success, and will net the 
Harrisburg Shooting Association a neat sum for their trouble 
Among the shooters whose familiar face was not seen was that of 
Brenslinger (Sullivan), of Harrisburg Association, who, with kis 
jovial ways, always keeps @ tournament in good humor; but this 
time, owing to sickness, was prevented from being present. Sul- 
livan is confined to bed with sciatic rheumatism, which will also 
prevent his hunting this season. Duster. 





THE potgromene the sixth annual tournament of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association, imore, Md., Oct. 11 to 14, inclusive, has 
a@ most attractive list of events. Tuesday and Wednesday will be 
devoted to events, which are alike fog each day; that is, 
four events at targets, $1.50 entrance; six at 20 targets, $2 en- 
trance; added each day. 

On the third day there will be three events at live birds, the 
arnre I ° inet. $5 entrance, aes included, 30yds. 
rise, three moneys, 50, an per cent., hi Ss, not 
: ing. The raperhen arespeent Ee ae ow By birds 

s. moneys, an cent., high 
guns. ‘ico haath , 15 bir $15 entrance, birds included, 
dicaps 25 to 33yds., t moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent., class 


On the fourth day the Maryland Hondiee i, on the programme. 


It is at 25 live is, $25 entrance, included, handicaps 
23 to » three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent., class shooting; 
$100 to purse. me. 


c it reserves the 
Sere ee oa ae 
Soetoro cs ment wil be apder 
eed Lacan, Shp al to Alort Sporting Goods Company. 
on the George L: Harrison is secretary. 


here to-day with a large " 
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Confabulations of the Cadi.—VIL. 


THE CADI’S BIRTHDAY. 


Tere were life, activity and gayety around the hearthstone of 
the good Cadi. It was a day of great domestic rejoicing with 
him and his family, and he had invited many of his friends to 
assist in the function. There were outlying signs of the presence 
of a merry company. Two carriages, long since out of fashion 
and more or less lop-sided, weather-beaten and twisted from years 
of strains, ruptures and hard service, with a general air of de- 
generacy in their decline from boulevards and parkways to 
rough and muddy roads, denoted the presence of Moke and 
Ephraim, whose turnouts were the envy of the whole neighbor- 
hood, since for elegance they were peerless in that neck of the 
woods, inasmuch as there were therein no others within several 
immeasurable degrees of being their equal. A few cheap saddles 
were lying about here and there on the ground, while in a small 
lot close by a rare collection of knee-sprung, spavined and hide- 
bound horses were scraping up acquaintance with each other, 
each assuming an air of artificial sprightliness, vigor and supple- 
ness which their stiff joints and faulty gaits belied—a trait not 
exclusively possessed by horses. Some light harnesses were cast 
in a negligee manner on the fence of the horse lot, and they too 
showed signs of starting high in life and ending humbly. Pieces 
of stout string were used to correct a number of the harnesses’ 
structural infirmities, and there were frayed parts which did good 
service without mending. 

Some gaunt foxhounds, setters and pointers were an integral 
part of the visiting contingent. They were ceaselessly trotting 
about, looking for any edible treasure trove which might be 
obtained honestly, much to the concern of the Cadi’s one-eyed 
pointer, with gridiron ribs, which showed his resentment by many 
inhospitable growlings and fierce erections of the hair along his 
spinal column, trotting stiltily about from place to place to repel 
any possible attack on his.own preserves, while beneath the brave 
front which he presented could be noted a firm purpose to run 
very fast and far if the danger became real—a trait not exclusively 
possessed by dogs. 

The day was the loveliest of summer days, the heavens seeming 
to smile on so much wholesome happiness on the earth below, for 
it was the Cadi’s birthday. He had invited many of his friends to 
assist in the rejoicings over that most fortunate event; fortunate 
in many ways, not the least of which was a holiday to the children 
and a good, square meal for them withal; and a happy day for 
Hopie Jane in the felicitation over an event which had brought 
to her an adorable husband. 

There was some constraint among the visitors- at first, as was 
natural on an occasion so great, coupled with a misgiving as to 
what constituted the right of procedure in assisting a man to re- 
joice over a circumstance concerning which he had been without 
authority either to promote or prevent; but this wore away after 
a few moments. 


THE VISITORS. 


Moke and his family seemed most at ease. Every time that 
Moke ventured a remark, his wife frowned on him fiercely, and 
told him how he could have better said it so and so, or how much 
better it would have been had he left the remark unsaid. His 
three children, goggle-eyed little beauties who stood stiffly about 
sucking their thumbs and looking on at every movement in dazed 
wonderment, never moved until such times as they could get hand- 
somely in the way of some of the elders. 

Ephraim sat close by his wife, who was a very large, fat, heavy 
and pudgy person, who wore her gown very close fitting, and 
trusted to a tightly strained and much overworked corset to bring 
about a general harmony of figure out of the impossible; never- 
theless, under the belief that she was harnessed up into shape- 
liness, she beamed on the group with great complacency, though 
she was forced to laugh with great care and moderation, sigh- 
ing after she did so, and rapping her waist smartly with her finger 
ends to allay the sharp discomfort of the tight corset and to 
stimulate the impeded circulation. 

M. Le Loup and his wife were carrying on a low conversation 
between themselves, and the furtive manner in which they looked 
at their neighbors indicated that they were commenting on their 
good points. Mrs. Le Loup affected the zxsthetic, and wore a 
large hat which was a tower of egret sprays, ostrich plumes, 
flowers and festoons of bright ribbons, massed in profusion, and 
all built on a base which had sufficient material for three or four 
hats of normal size. She also wore a Scotch plaid gown. She 
professed to be a painter, and indeed had taken a course of les- 
sons in drawing and painting, her masterpiece being one paint- 
ing in particular, which her teacher had spent a day or two in 
touching up and recoloring after she had declared it finished. 
It was the chief of the family treasures, and was shown only to 
favored visitors who could appreciate true art. Her dearest 
friends had assured her that it was a shame that she should 
fritter her life away and squander her talents concocting fried 
bacon and corn pone; on the other hand, when among them- 
selves these friends sympathized in a thousand keys with poor, 
poor Le Loup for his misfortune in having a wife who daubed 
canvas, and left the dear man without the cookery and home life 
to which he was entitled. 

However, the good company was there to help the Cadi rejoice 
that he was born, and that he, by regular transitional stages, from 
being the humblest member of a family, the youngest son, had 
attained the dignity and honors of the head of a family, the 
father of eleven bright, white-haired children, and the husband and 
the pride of Hopie Jane. 


HOPIE JANE. 


There were savory smells of roast turkey in the air, and fra- 
grant other smells of baking corn-bread and strong coffee. The 
long table was set its full length with a mixed array of odds 
and ends of tin plates and earthenware, and knives and forks 
for the elders. Hopie Jane was greatly excited, for she was im- 
patient for the moment when the transformation scene should 
arrive; that is to say, when she could pull off her old gown and 
reveal the bright red new gown underneath which the old gown 
guarded. Then—what happiness to her heart!—she would witness 
the dismay of all the females present, their confusion and con- 
scious looks of defeat, and would note the innocent admiration of 
the gentlemen, for 


“Where none admire, ’tis useless to excel. 
Where none are beaux, ’tis vain to be a belle.” 


When at length the happy transformation moment arrived, Hopie 
Jane stood a vision of womanly loveliness. She had powdered 
and painted her face till it was a work of rare kalsomining art, 
with a heavy splotch of pink spread on each cheek to represent 
a hectic state of intense youth, while her new gown trailed the 
ground behind and hiked up in front, revealing two well matured 
feet with which she now and then took a hop, skip and jump, or 
cut an awkward pigeon wing or pas seul in her joyous exulta- 
tion, thereby showing her No. 7 copper-toed shoes to great ad- 
vantage, 


“Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light; 
But, oh, she dances such a way! 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 


THE TURKEY DINNER. 


There was much trouble in placing the guests, parents and 
children, at the table and keeping them placed afterward. The 
home children looked upon the visiting children as interlopers 
for the moment, and there were a few snarlings and earnest hair- 
pullings and face-scratchings in consequence, although but a few 
moments before they had been in a swirl of friendship. It was 
therefore no small task for the captains and their commands, the 
mothers and their offspring, to secure uncontested seats and to 
establish silence. After many sharp orders, threats and cuffs, a 
kind of mutinous truce was established, all eyes being fixed on the 
head of the table as a group watches the camera when the pho- 
tographer releases the shutter. 

A nicely roasted turkey was the piece de resistance. It was 
placed squarely before the Cadi, who sat at the head of the 
table with the most benevolent poise and dignity. Alternating 
down the full length of the table were heaping plates of eggs and 
corn pone, with other heaps of sweet potatoes wherever there 
was room between dishes, 

All being set 2nd quiet, the good Cadi said: “My good friends, 
you cannot imagine how happy I am to see you gathered here to 
do honor to my birthday and to grace my table by your presence, 
helping and joining me and my family in our rejoicings. To me 
the day is as you see it; but it is the anniversary of a very proud 
day for my mother, although, on the other hand, after the 
first influx of joy at being my sire, my father had certain qualms 
as to whether he should feel proud or otherwise, as is the way 
of fathers who have doubts as to their sons being so smart as they 
are themselves. Nevertheless, on this day, fifty-five years ago, I 
consented to be born the good fellow who has lived among you 
all his life, and whom you now behold. 

“My mother, whom I revere as all mothers should be revered, 
was always a firm believer that I was the very best fellow that 
could have been born on that day or any other, and that I had 
the qualities which make the great and famous men of the 
earth. In my early youth I said many bright, witty and pro- 
found things, which she rehearsed in mixed companies, always 
to the great delectation of those present. My father never ap- 
preciated me at my true worth; my mother always did so. How- 
ever, I am lucky that I am not some other fellow, and you are 
lucky that I am the Cadi—to the extent of this fine turkey at least. 

“We will dine on this noble bird as an interesting incident of the 
event, yet no mean incident withal, for the turkey, my good 
friends, is the noblest table bird of all the game birds when one’s 
friends dine together with one. The ruffed grouse and a cold 
flagon are a bird and a cold flagon for two friends and no more; 
the woodcock can be eaten successfully even when one dines 
by one’s self; the prairie chicken is good for men or dogs, and 
the quail is not to be sneezed at at any time. 

“But the turkey, yum! yum!—that is your true bird for a man 
and all his friends; for any man who has more genuine friends 
than can sit around a turkey is a man to be found only in a 
day’s journey. Other birds may be kings or princes, but this, 
the turkey, is the emperor of birds. 

“He should be carved as delicately as if you loved him, after the 
manner in which the gentle Izaak Walton commends putting a 
frog on a hook.” And here the good Cadi took the carving knife 
and fork in hand and gave them a graceful flourish right and 
left, placing a -hand on each side of the dish with the carving 
implements pointing upward, continuing, “The slices should be 
cut clean and smooth and even as to thickness, though a little in- 
¢lined to thinness if your company is large; thicker if the number 
of plates will warrant it. The legs and wings should be taken off 
smartly with a couple of quick, accurate strokes to each, with a 
knife sharp as a razor, as you perceive this knife to be. Keep in 
mind that you do not give all light or all dark meat to one person, 
and if any one is such a barbarian that he has no preference for 
any particular part of the noble bird, to such you always serve 
the drumstick, after which he generally has a preference. The 
carving should always be done with ease—no sweating, no un- 
seemly struggle with the dead; no slipping of the bird off the 
dish on to the table or floor; all should be done with ease, grace, 
quickly, without hurry, and with the utmost delicacy, decency 
and neatness. 

“You will all watch the Cadi, good friends, and observe how 
he carves a turkey on this happy day, his own good birthday, 
made thrice happy by your good company.” Saying which he 
firmly drove the fork into the turkey’s well-browned breast, and 
nearly slashed off a leg at one stroke of the knife, excepting a small 
piece of fibrous tissue below the joint, which held the leg; turning 
his sharp knife upward, he gave a firm upward stroke, and being 
somewhat overwrought by his oration on the turkey, he used too 
much force—the knife flashed upward and split the good Cadi’s 
thumb from tip to base. 

Then there was a peal of laughter around the table, as if the 
finest possible joke had been presented... The ladies, bless their 
hearts, laughed with the men, and tittered even after the men 
had ceased. There was blood galore at the head of the table. 
Hopie Jane tore up an old shirt and dressed the wound of her 
idol, promptly showing her bright red dress off to perfection 
while walking about and posing as she bandaged up the cut. 
When repairs were completed, the Cadi subdivided the turkey 
after the manner of an ordinary person; that is to say, the 
turkey looked much as if it were carved with an axe in the dark. 

All had commenced eating, the children glaring each at the 
plate of his fellow to see that one did not finish to the prejudice 
or loss of another by securing a second helping too soon, when 
Moke said: “The slices should be cut clean and smooth and 
even, and the drumsticks should be taken off with a couple of 
quick strokes of the knife—.” 

Haw! haw! he! he! laughed the men, and the ladies chimed 
merrily in with as much vim as if the chagrin of the host was 
the happiest feature of the day. 


THE AMATEUR. 


The Cadi was imperturbable so far as exteriors indicated, the 
only sign being a lessening of his enthusiasm and blithesome- 
ness, yet not to a degree noticeable to his guests. At recurrent 
periods during the dinner, one or other of the party would refer 
to the best manner of carving a turkey, with the usual outbreak 
of merriment, displaying thereby how much native good humor 
and kindliness excel cultured tact and sympathy. 

“I think that there are amateurs in all things, and judging 
from the manner in which you carve your fingers, friend Cadi, 
I fancy that you are an amateur carver,” said Ephraim, 

“Hardly such,” replied the Cadi, kindly. “There is one im- 
portant amateur quality lacking.” 

“Name it,” retorted Ephraim. 

“T have not howled a protest, nor made the neighborhood echo 


with my ululations, nor asked for a million advantages. I recog, 





nize the hurt as my own, and I have not blamed any one for it, 
nor have I asked any one to bear it for me, all of which is not 
amateurish, as you know it in the trap world,” said the Cadi. 

Then he made a sign to Hopie Jane, who rose and went into the 
adjoining room, returning quickly with a demijohn of hard, 
native red wine, sweet. and palatable to the taste, but with a 
wonderful hydraulic skull-lifting power if one ventured to take 
more than two wee sips of it. The Cadi poured out a glass of the 
dark red fluid for each of the elders, remarking, “My friends, I 
have been on earth now a great many years, and a next birthday 
is an uncertainty for all; for in celebrating one’s natal day one 
may be celebrating one’s last; therefore I wish you to drink my 
good health in real juice of the grape and tell me that I am a 
jolly good fellow if you do not need to borrow something im- 
mediately afterward, for I am not so big a fool as I look,” 

“We never thought that,” said Moke, in all seriousness. 

“Cadi, good friend, we have known you these many years,” 
said Ephraim, “and you have been our advisor, our referee, our 
peacemakes, our leader; you have filled the office of friend and 
wise man so well that you have won our esteem, our confidence, 
our affection. We toast your health, happiness and _ prosperity; 
also the health, happiness and prosperity of your wife and 
children and all your other cattle, and hope that you will all live 
a thousand years.” This was received with vociferous approval, 
and the red lightning was duly swallowed. 

“We were a moment ago speaking of amateurs, friend Cadi,” 
said Moke. “Will you be so good as to give us your ideas of 
amateurs in the trap-shooting world?” 

A light shadow of annoyance passed over the Cadi’s face. He 
deliberated a few moments, then said, ‘““My good friends, I had 
hoped that on this day we would have talked more about myself 
than we have and less about other matters.”” Here Mrs. Le Loup 
nudged Le Loup, and said in a stage whisper, “I’ll bet he means 
carving turkeys.” “But since it seems to be your pleasure to talk 
only about trap matters for any length of time, I do not mind 
giving you my ideas on the subject which you mention. 

“First of all, there are very few in the trap-shooting world to-day 
who are not professionals. In all other sports of any importance 
there is a central governing body, which keeps a close eye on the 
amateurs and the professionals, and even then it is a matter of no 
small care to keep the professionals out of the amateur ranks; 
for when left to himself the professional, according to his own 
claim, is always an amateur. There has been no such governing 
body in the trap-shooting world, it being considered that as some 
shooters ate hog and hominy, others baked beans and slapjacks, 
others again ate possum and sweet ’taters, or still others saw 
the sun rise earlier or set later, there were therefore differences 
which were irreconcilable. 

“The whole trap-shooting world has been run without any central 
governing body, and each club which gave a tournament adopted 
such policy as seemed best for its own immediate success, without 
any consideration whatever as to amateur and professional; or if 
it did so consider, it was for the expediency of the moment in the 
success of its own affairs and not from any consideration of the 
general good. It it said that the principles, governing amateur 
and professional competitions respectively, are not applicable to 
trap-shooting, the conditions being so different. What makes 
the different conditions? Sport is sport everywhere if it is sport. 
The principles of sport are alike in all sports. The trouble lies, 
however, in the fact that there never has been any real general 
classification as between amateur and professional in trap-shooting. 
Under any recognized ruling as to what constitutes a professional, 
nearly every trap-shooter in the United States is a professional. 
Nearly every one has shot in an open public competition for 
money; nearly every one has competed in public contests for 
money with professionals, and not a few have shot on public 
grounds where gate money is charged.” 

“I think that you are going too fast and too sweeping in your 
remarks,” said Le Loup. “How about a gentleman who has an 
income and shoots merely for the sport?” 

“A gentleman who shoots merely for sport can shoot for sport 
within the gates of his own club grounds. He can at other times 
and in other places shoot for targets only if he really desires sport. 
When you go to a baseball game, horse race, athletic games or a 
circus, you buy your ticket and witness the sport from your seat. 
You need not actually participate in the game to have your sport. 
When you put your money up in a public competition, you are 
then doing precisely what the professional is doing. The differ- 
ence between you and a manufacturer’s agent is one of degree and 
not of kind; you simply do part of the time what he does all 
the time. It matters not if a shooter have a million dollars in- 
come, more or less; when he enters a public competition for 
money and shoots for money against all comers, he is to all intents 
and purposes a professional the same as a man who has a smaller 
income or none at all, and this under any ruling of sport wherein 
the amateur is really distinguished from the professional. Let 
us apply your line of reasoning to other sports as to amateur and 
professional, and all then are amateurs in like manner to yourtrap- 
shooters. The wealthy trap-shooter who shoots for sport when 
he can shoot for money generally looks very closely after the 
money features of the shoot, same as do other shooters. He usually 
keeps a score card, recording thereon what he shot at, what he 
broke, what he paid in, and what he won, but never the amount 
of sport which he has had. He adds his winnings to his revenues 
as an integral part of them, and when he pays his bills the afore- 
said winnings go just as far, dollar for dollar, in making his 
livelihood as do.the dollars which he has earned or made other- 
wise. A man can be a professional in many things at the same 
time; a butcher, a baker, a candlestick maker—” 

At this juncture, Moke, who had been stuffing himself with eggs 
on top of good turkey, arose and threw an egg violently out of the 
window, spattering it on a side saddle which was lying on the 
ground outside, and sputtering furiously the while. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Moke,” queried the Cadi, in alarm. 

“Nothing much, Cadi. Zounds! Eheu! Eheu! By my halidom! 
Phew! I just came across an egg which had a birthday some 
fifty-five years ago, and I hastened to bar it, for 

“It is the month of June, 
The month of leaves and roses, 
When pleasant sights salute the eyes, 
And pleasant scents the noses.’” 
Bernarp WaAreRs. 


Utica, N. Y.—I have read every word of the Cadi’s wise ad- 
vice, and I approve every word of it. I have taken the ground 
that the expert in anything should be admired; and, what is 
more, as you well said, and as I am in a position to know, there 
would be over 100 manufacturers’ agents, but for the semi-amateurs, 
that are putting up the squeal, trying to undermine the honest 
man by offering to take care of a certain county or travel for 
ammunition only or a gun. I claim that the boom in trap-shooting 
is due to the interest created by the men that are able to show 
where the sport of trap-shooting lies. 4 

It is the excitement, the exhilaration, or what you may call it, 
that starts a man’s pulse beating at 140 per minute. 

E. D. Fourorp, 
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Michigan Trap-Shooters’ League.. 


Tue first grand srintial tournament of the Michigan me 
Trap-Shooters’ League, held at the Rusch House grotunds, De- 
troit, Sept. 20-28, proved to be a success in ev: way, under the 
management of “the only Jack Parker,” not only in attendance, 
but good scores as well. olding the shoot so late in the sea- 
son made it impossible for many to attend. 

The evening of the first day, Tuesday, was devoted to the 
er —— meeting, which was held in the parlors of the Wayne 

otel. A disposing of routine business it was moved, sup- 
ported and carried that the secretary be authorized to draw up a 
set of resolutions to be handed to the Michigan Fish and Game 
Protective Association at their annual meeting at Lansing, to 
this effect: First—That the open season for woodcock be changed 
to begin Aug. 1 instead of Oct. 1, and second, open season of 
snipe and plover begin Sept. 1 instead of Oct. 1; and also that 
@ set of resolutions be drawn up and forwarded to the State 
Legislature that it be made legal to shoot live birds from the trap, 
after which’ the meeting adjourned, harmony and good feeling pre- 
vailing on-all sides. 


FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, SEPT. 20. 


The principal event the opening day was the race for the expert 
semi-expert and amateur State championship medals. Mr. Wood 
won the expert medal by breaking 21 out of 25. Blue Rock, 
the well-kriown local shooter, won the semi-expert with the score 
of 22; and the old reliable Bartle, the veteran of many tourna- 
ments, landed the amateur medal. The King Smokeless trophy 
was won by Mr. Thompson, of Jackson, for the third time, thereby 
making it ‘his one e high average .for the day was made 
-y Thompson, who broke out of 115—.830 per cent. 
scores: 





Handicaps. 
Events: 78 1234567 8 910 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 25 10 25 251510 = 3Av. 
WOOE  scccccscccceveseee os bs 7 10156 21 921221310 .820 
Mercier .iscccccesscvcee 23 912131213 71719 8 7 -700 
DE <sonsnsceseshes heien 1010111419 915161310 .820 
SS optoestesenbenaie:- So os 614131217 9212010 7 .760 
era aes 22 91110 918 7172212 7 .72%0 
Pee 6 cu icp leg! BD ce oe bs Sie 
prety Siakitheiinneen ests 3 2 61010 916 7182010 4 .620 
DEE soubasccobevee bb. om 715144144.. 824..1310 .900 
SAE Sichebsccovcncseses Bus PPS § FSS A 
WEMBOOR: (ivcovcceseges) a0) do 812121320 820231310 = .830 
UNE! SuneScecueosnipihes 11 61212138 20 9202212 9 = .800 
beapeoosnoupgnrenahy oe 7 9101214 6212015 7 .770 
Roe 7 811122 816..12 5 .72%0 
B os Cb Pd £6 SE oe oe oe Joie 
ee - 9 8Ba. 721..11 8 
Dan Shoe ty a eel ED 52 20 0s 
a ws 2 .. 21:19 
o Boe bs ae os 
Bike 76s... 
- 22 20 82123 9 4 
»- 2s . 2 an mes 
5B Ws oe ae ee 
- Fs 21 18 14 
.- 3 4 412.... 
5S Mos Gee Se S5*¥e 
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5 5 - 18:19 
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SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 21. 

The principal event the second day was the three-men team race 
for the State championship diamond medals, which were won 
by the River Rouge Gun Club team with a total score of 63 
out of 765. 

In the handicap merchandise _— event, 25 to 30 targets, Marks, 
a scratch man, made the only straight of the tournament. The 
generosity of the local merchants made it possible to increase 
to twelve the number of prizes in this event, which were taken 
by the twelve high guns. 

High average for the day was made by Wood, 94 out of 105— 
gd cent. Northmore was second, 71 out of 80—.880 per cent. 

e scores: 





Handicaps. 
Events 8 1234667 8 910 
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‘THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, SEPT. 22. 


On the third day the Marvin Preston cup, emblematic of the 
individual handicap championship of the United States and 
Cana ‘was hotly contested for. Marks, a scratch man, and 
Gay, 3 le, Kline and Chamberlin, with handicaps, all tied 
with 23. In the shoot-off Gay, with a handicap of 2, won out with 
25 out of 27. There were six merchandise prizes awarded to next 
six highest scores. 

The Tom Swan cup, emblematic of the two-men team cham- 
pionship of the United States and Canada, was won by Marks 
and with 46 out of 50, each breaking 23, which, as Mc- 
Murchy said, is “good shooting.” 

High averages for the day were: First, Marks, 82 out of 95— 
-860 per cent. Second, Gay, 61 out of 80—.760 per cent. 
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FOURTH DAY, FRIDAY, SEPT. 23. . 


On the fourth and last day the historic Gillman and Barnes 
trophy, which has for so many years represented the only inter- 
national expert championship, was hotly contested for. urin, 
the years that this medal or trophy been in existence it 
has been contested for and held by most of the experts, including 
Duryea, Dick Merrill, W. King and others as well known. 
It was originally a live-bird race, but the action of the State Legis- 
lature caused it to be changed to a target event, 2lyds. rise, one 
man up, unknown traps and angles, expert rules. On this day 
the wind blew a gale directly toward the score, making the 
flight of the targets extremely erratic, and the winner, Mr. Klein, 
the popular proprietor of the Rusch House, deserves great credit 
for his g score of 21. May he long successfully defend it 
against all comers. 

he international three-men team championship race was won by 
Marks, Mercier and Bartle, with 56 out of 75; Scott, Schroeder 
and Osmun second, with 54 out of 76. 

High averages for the day were. First, Marks, 144 out of 175— 
= per cent. Second, Mercier, 140 out of 175—.806 per cent. 

he scores: 
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High averages for the first two days or State tournament 

dates wore’ First, Ween, on of za .859 per cent. Second, 

T , 188 out J er cent. ; 

“a forks did ost qualify with ‘a sufficient number of entries on 

the third day, he would not be ry to prize for high average 
i hoot, which was won by Mr. . 

gm tte) for entire four days were: First, Marks, 314 out 

of 386—.815 per cent. Second, Wood, 392 out of 490—.800 per —. 

Third, Scott, 374 out of 470—.795 per cent. Fourth, Parker, 

out of 305—.780 per cent. 





Jeannette Gun Club. 


Tue Jeannette Gun Club, of New York, held their monthly shoot 
on Fides Sept. 23,at the Guttenberg race trackat Guttenberg, N. J. 
The day was an ideal one for sport at the traps. The weather —_ 
partly cloudy, and a strong wind blew across the traps from right 
to left. Our old friend, the veteran Capt. Disch, arranged the 
50yd. boundary and pulled the. traps with his accustomed im- 
partiality. No other club shoots on these grounds, and the cap- 
tain must be up betimes to stretch the boundary string that he 
has around his patent-applied-for windlass, and to put up the cute 
little flags that surmount each and ever, boundary stake. In 
the team races Schorty, Steffens, Vagts, Bohling and Heilshorn 
got it twice in the “cesophagus” and had the unrequited pleasure 
of paying for the “other fellers’” fun. oo 
r. Hainhorst, who has just returned from a trip “across 

the crick,” shot a yard of some new-fangled nitro. Though doing 
poorly in the club shoot, he killed 8 out of his 10 in the two 
team contests. It is lucky nitro anyway, as he was on the win- 
ning side twice. ai 

Fessenboth shot in excellent form from the 25yd. mark, killing 
19 out of 20. Claus Bohling, the winner of the Class B trophy, 
also killed 19 out of 20. Schorty landed the Class A trophy from 
the 32yd. mark. This being the third win it becomes his personal 
property. He has won three of these in succession the past fifteen 
months, one at 28, one at 30 and to-day at 32yds. He will shoot 
hereafter from the 33yd. mark. He shot his usual load of Schultze 
in U. M. C. trap shells, special machine-loaded by the U. M. C. 
Company. Alderman Rinckoff did some excellent shooting in the 
team races, scoring all of his birds. The next shoot takes place 

iday, Oct. 21. 5 ; : 

On at oon shoot for price of birds and a nominal stake: 


Brunie’s team. Schorty’s team. 
120 111 


fe, BW .cccoccece Schorty, 32 ......e0++ 
— Be. siavescvenes 00110—2 Steffens, 32 
Hainhorst, 28 ......- 11112—5 Vagts, 28 .....-++0++ 
Pape, 28 ...-.+++e+++ 122115 Bohling, 25 . 
Rottmann, 25 21102—4 Foerenbach, 25 
Bigelow, 25 «..+-+++- 120114 Rohifs, BS. oo» 
Rinckoff, 28 ......+- 221115—28 Heilshorn, 25 


Second team race, same consideration as the former: 
Otten’s team. Steffens’ team. 








beanensetee 12101—4 Steffens, 32 
Bice, 88 Se tsee eee 20101—$ Schort 32 
Hainhorst, 28 .......- APS, BW ..eeeseveeeee 
Rinckoff, 28 ........- 122215 Bohling, 2 Mae AR 
Foerenbach, DD seccau 2 Vasts. sereeianenes 02022—3 
Be a8 ec LLM121-6-29 Heilshorn, 25 ....-- ‘00210227 
Class B. 
chien, 25 ......++ 2001211210— 7 F Rottman, 25. .0010011022— 5 
X Peeabesh, 25..1121111021I— 9 Po eee, 3. eS 
J Heilshorn, 25... .110020001I— 5 C hling, 25 ..... 2212122112—. 
Claus Bohling wins the Class B trophy. 
Class A. 
N Brunie, 28 ....... 1201222122—9 Hainhorst, 28 1100101200—5 
H Otten, 28 ........ 0211121111 J Roblfs, 28 ... 
N Crusius, 28 ..... .1120100002—t Rinckoff, 28......1222101100—7 
H Pape, 2 ......... 2201101011—._C Steffens, 32....... 1212101112—9 
J Vagts, 28 ......... 0120022222—2 L Schortemeier, 32. .2120111122—9 


Shoot-off fee Class a a hy, alaneieees 3 5 
v in EP woovicus effens, 32.......- 
imag pees 2121290 - I. Schortemeier, 32. . .212222122012 
The last named wins Class A trophy. Jounnie JONEs. 





Florists Gun Club, of Philadelphia. 


Wisstnomtnc, Sept. 27.—The contest for the president’s cup in 
“the monthly club “beet took place here to-day. The shooters 
making the greatest improvement over their previous scores take 
the medal and highest points. Points were allowed as follows: 
Cartledge, 5%, Westcott 5%, Smith 4, Park 2%; Bell 2%. There 
wan 8, clear hy snd 2, rong pertters expert banpe.. fue betters 

targets, 25 magau' mm fiv 
U and K after the onases a the contestants stand for unknown and 
known angles: 


1S: <cbamsepscebonivecesasett . ». -1110111100001110101100111—16 
Hlarsis .. .cisovcvccesessce Ue 
Wescott ...cccscccccccccccsccees U.....1001010111101011000110011—14 
K.. . 161113909011 3900109000000—10 
Engle ......sccccccsccscvescvess opted 
Be Soi. d's cndnwevcscctvacsossess ese _— 23, 





[Ocr. 8, 188. 


se 
St. Louis Doings. 

Lirtte Rock, Ark., Sept. 30.—A 25-bird handicap was the at- 

traction that drew the shooters of St. Louis to Dupont Park on 

t. 25. The entries in this event were not near so large as that 
which showed up a week ago on the occasion of the Clover Leaf 
hendicap. This to a certain extent must be attributed to the fact 
that the entrance in —— event was twice that of the week 
previous. The conditions here were 25 live birds, handicap rise, 
entrance $10, four moneys, class shooting. 

There were eleven entries, and but four of these shot out of the 
money. Sumpter and P. Kling scored 24 and divided first money; 
Hirchey and W. S. Thompson with 23 did likewise with secon 
money; Nold and Dennig cut up third on 22. Pendergast 
took fourth on 21. The weather was ideal and the birds fair. 

conclusion of the main event there was a 15-bird 


After 
: bes the ae won first money on 14, which proved to 
cu 


= good place, as the other moneys were pretty well 
en did the best shooting of the day, as he scored 37 out 


The pros s for the approaching tournament, which is to 
be held on these grounds Oct. 25 to 27, are very gratifying to Man- 
er Corray. He expects quite an attendance on this occasion, 
that is, if a good liberal greqrenmes will be any factor in drawing 
the shooters to this point. understand that a number of those 
who will take in the Belle Meade shoot will stop over at this 


tournament on their return North. 





- - 0101122212200002222220221—18 
« + -2110202112201001121210101—18 
- -2102121220020012102011222—18 
02*11222110101002100211*0—15 
Sweepstakes, 15 birds: 





Pendergast ...222222920912229 14 Selzer ..... 12922299%129229— 
Sumpter .....-R2990z012 18 old’ .”..°-1soeotmatageat 1a 

« « «21222229229%290- 13 Wintrich 201201201402212—11 
Merry ........110101111111121-13 § Thompson... 22220 122— 
Denning ...... 212120101122122 13 Kling “osamoaeaeiaeeee ae 


W Thompson.222201102201122—12 


BELLE MEADE SHOOT. 


The programme of this important shooting event is i 
* no’ 
mailed to the sportsmen of the country, a must a 
among the liberal ones of the season. ’ There are to be two’ 
days’ target and two “er live-bird shooting. 
nder date of Sept. Mr. W. R. Elliston, the secretary, and 
et erg of the tournament, writes me that he has succeeded in 
aving all the railroads running into Nashville grant a rate of 
one and one-third fare for the round trip. Thus it will be seer 
that ae passe has been done to make the tournament 
a success, an look for something like the old-time atherin; 
of shooters—say seventy-five or thereabout. Nothing will & barre 
except 10-gauge guns and black powder. 


Paut R. Lirzxe. 





West Chester Gun Ciub, 


West Cuester, Pa., Oct. 1—The sixth annual ll-d 
shoot of the West Chester Gun Club proved to = nof a " eS 
most successful shoots the club ever had. The magautrap worked 
without a hitch, throwing about 4,000 targets. The day was all 
| aed ae * geet , onere = visitors from Phoenixville 
] . nor, ringfield, Rising Sun, i i 
~~ the surrounding country. oh Cr ae 
€ main interest centered on event No. 11, i hi 
gave as first + a Winchester take-down - _ fhe club 
a re _— Henry, Devoe and Schaaber divided 
le er two i 
no lng Rag onde purses were considerably cut up. Ap- 
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Green i... 
F. H. Eacuus, Sec’y. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 








J. W., Syracuse, N. Y.—The elk sheds its horns annually. 


a 5 eee, Prevtenee. R. I., and E. L. Snow, Detroit, 
ich., whom letters of informatio: iting, wi i 
sending more definite addresses . this an. a 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT! 
The Rod and Gun, 


Tae hunting grounds and fishing streams of the two Virginias 
are among the most attractive to the true sportsman in the 
United States, not alone for the quality of game they offer, but 
also for their accessibility to the great cities of the East and 
West, the light tax they impose upon the purse, and the pleasure 

ven an outing among Virginia mountains by their great scenic 

‘auty and interesting historic associations. The circuit of fifty 
miles around Clifton jorge, which Fen See. Highland and 

y counties, and the great Virginia rit Basin, i \- 
—- the best mountain deer region Sortete the Rocks 
aeons = the erntecks. led trout abound in ail 

streams of both Hig’ leghany counties, whil 
are abundant in Cow Pasture, in the James Letween Clilton Fores” 
rier River, in the vicinity of 


it 
and Natural aiden, and in the Green 
Fort i and Alderson. For further information 
H. W. ier, General Passenger Agent Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 


way, Washington, D. C.—Adv. 


j pisa 





Mallinckrodt’s Patent. 
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